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RICHARD THOMSON OF CLARE HALI 
(Continued from 2™ §. ix. 157.) 

Casaubon has passed into England, and has re- 
paid the king’s patronage by writing the cele- 
brated letter to Fronto Duczeus on the Gunpowder 
Plot, before he next mentions Thomson. When 
he does, he is enjoying the hospitality of one from 
whom he might well say that he found it hard to 
tear himself— Lancelot Andrewes. They spent 
whole days in literary and theological discussions; 
“nor can I express,” says Casaubon to Thuanus, 
“how much uprightness and true piety I have 
observed in the man. Would that your church 
and the Protestants had more bishops of his ge- 
nius and learning! I should then hope to see an 
x and ready way to peace.” During the forty- 
eight days which he spent in Ely diocese, Casau- 
bon also visited and wondered at “ the magnificent 
temple, and above all the lantern;” and went 
over the colleges at Cambridge. 

No. 739. p. 430. Downham. 
To Dean Overall. 
_ Amidst abundance of good things he is suffer- 
ing from want of books. Had not “ Dominus 
Richardsonus et Thomsonus noster” relieved his 
necessities with their plenty, he must have for- 
gotten his letters, having, in the expectation of a 
speedy return, taken only one or two of his own 


Aug. 5. 1611. 
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books with him. He had conversed much with 
both of them, as well at Cambridge as when they 
came on a visit to the bishop. 

No. 743. pp. 432, 433. 
1611. To Petrus de Bert. 

Nine months before, in a great man's country 
house*, Richard Thomson, “vir doctissimus et mihi 
amicissimus,” showed me your Diatribe; and though 
I had gone there for relaxation on a festival, 
nevertheless I read it through “ from top to toe.” 
I have read a book of Richard Thomson's on the 
same subject. It has been, I think, published al- 
ready in Germany, and you must have seen it. 

The following letters came late to hand, and 
are out of chronological order. 

No. 990. p. 578. Geneva. 
Thomson. 

If ever a day dawned propitiously upon me, it 
was that which brought me acquainted with you : 
day by day my friendship for you and impatience 
at your absence becomes stronger. I cannot say 
as much for the Pole, nor — invitus dico — for the 
Englishman [Sir Hen. Wotton] whom you intro- 
duced to me. [Then follows an account of the 
great straits to which Casaubon has been brought 
by becoming surety for Wotton, and an urgent 
entreaty that Thomson will use all his influence to 
bring the defaulter to a sense of duty.] Reputa- 
tion and studies dearer than life itself are at stake. 

“ Sed faciet, spero, quod virum bonum decet. Iterum 
atque iterum me et mea tibi commendo. Uxor liberique 
mei suavissimam tui memoriam servant, idem facit et 
soror aliique amici. Vale, corculum meum, Genera, 
raptim in summis solicitudinibus.” 

I may mention, by the way, that these letters 
and the Ephemerides contain much valuable ma- 
terial for the illustration of Walton’s Life of Sir 
Hen. Wotton. 

No. 1002. p. 586. Geneva. March 15, 1596. 
To James Meadows (Medousius). 

Though I have gone through “ a sea of troubles” 
for Wotton’s sake, yet I am sure that he is not to 
blame. Thomson never writes to me about the 
business but he commends Wotton’s probity and 
his regard for me. 

No. 1004. p. 587. Geneva. March 20, 1596. 
‘To Jerome Commelin, the eminent printer. 

Wonders at the long silence of Sealiger and 
Thomson. 

No. 1024. p. 595. To 
Thomson. 

I have not heard from you since my return to 
the city, though I am assured that my letters and 


London. Sept. 29, 


Oct. 11, 1594. To 


Paris. Jan. 18, 1601. 


| present have come to your hands. “ Scribe igitur, 


sodes, mi oculissime, et magna sollicitudine me 
I beg and entreat to send at once 
For 
some days ago I met with a MS. of those histories 





* Explained by the entry in the Ephemerides, under 


Jan. 10, 1611. 
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in the Royal library, and was seized with a pas- 
sionate desire to edit them; and now the thing 
has gone so far that the press only waits for you. 

“ Vale, et plurimum salve a me, ab uxore, a liberis, 
qui omnes tui videndi desiderio mirum in modum fia- 
gramus.” 

From Casaubon's Prolegomena to the Scriptores 
Historie Auguste (p. 35. of the reprint in Alme- 
loveen’s edition of the Epistole), we learn that 
Thomson did not turn a deaf ear to these solicita- 
tions. 

“ Etsi gravissimis mendis nostrum [exemplar] scatet ; 
nihilo tamen Italica sunt meliora, quorum superioris xvi 
Criticos mentionem video fecisse. Plane illud, quo usus 
olim Angelus Politianus in codice suo emendando, cujus 
fecit nobis copiam Richardus Thomson, amicissimus nos- 
ter, Regio fuit similis.” 

No. 1076. p. 625. Without date, but must evi- 
dently have been written nearly at the same time 
as No. 328. (Paris, early in the year 1603.) To 
Charles Labbé. 

I am delighted to hear of a means of corre- 
sponding with Thomson, and have already written 
to him. He will no doubt accept my excuse about 
Photius. For as the book has once come into my 
hands, I must try to learn something from it. 
Shortly I hope to return it, either directly or 
through you. 

Among the Epistole Selectiores ad Casaubonum, 
in Almeloveen’s volume, one (No. 48. p. 672.) is 
from Thomson. It was written from Venice, and 
is without date; but we cannot be wrong (com- 

are No. 157.) in assigning it to November or 

ecember, 1597. The subscription “ T. T. Thom- 
son, 7. e. “ totus tuus,” or “ totaliter tuus,” is still 
commonly used in Holland. 

I have met with the Mechanica of Athenxus 
Ctesibius (sic; Query, Athenzeus or Ctesibius ?), if 
I am not mistaken, which I enclose, as it may 

rove useful in your edition of Polybius. Scaliger 
is very eager to see the book, and has been on the 
point of cutting me (parum abfuit, quin res meas 
mihi habere mandasset), for not having long ago 
sent a copy from an Oxford MS. I adjure you, 
therefore, as you love him and me, to forward it 
to him by the first opportunity. I have met with 
some other things, e. g. the commentaries of Pro- 
clus on the Parmenides, and on the first Alcibi- 
ades; but they are too bulky to send. I have 
had the offer of other Greek MSS., e. g. of Basil, 
Cyril, Chrysostom, and a very ancient Oribasius ; 
but have delayed striking the bargain, until I 
have heard your opinion. My next address will 
be Siena. 

In the Ephemerides of Casaubon,—one of the 
many important works which we owe to the public 
spirit of the Delegates of the Oxford press, — the 
following notices of Thomson occur : — 

P. 223. Jan. 22, 1600. Returns to Velserus 
an anonymous Teriegetes, from Scaliger’s library, 
for the loan of which he was indebted to Thomson. 





P. 787. Nov. 12, 1610. Pays a visit to Prince 
Henry. 

“ Antea veterem amicum Thomsonum virum eruditis- 
simum videram, et animum gaudio ingenti expleveram.” 

P. 811. Jan. 10, 1611. (Compare Epist. 743.) 
At Killegrew’s country-house with his old friend 
Thomson. Reads a book of P. Bertius, de Apos- 
tasia Sanctorum. 

P. 855. July 28, 1611. At Cambridge. Goes 
with Thomson as cicerone over eight colleges: 
Pembroke, Queen's, King's, Clare (Thomson's 
college), Caius, Trinity, and St. John’s. 

P. 876. Sept. 2, 1611. No study after dinner; 
yet the time was not lost, being spent in the com- 
pany of Andrewes and Thomson. 

Before passing from Casaubon’s writings, I wish 
to correct a lapsus calami in my last communica- 
tion (p. 156.), where for Perothus should be read 
Perronius. I would also heartily commend the 
correspondence of the two illustrious friends, Ca- 


' saubon and Scaliger, to the attention of those who 





would learn what a noble thing a literary life may 
be, where a love of truth, and not the worship of 
gain or of immediate reputation, is its leading 
principle. 

Another correspondent of Thomson's was the 
celebrated Latin poet a le Bauldier, the 
friend of Sir Philip Sidney. I use the following 
edition of his letters: Dominici Baudi Epistole, 
Amst. Elzevir, 1654, 12mo. 

Cent. i. Ep. 18. p. 37. Tours. 
To Scaliger. 

Sends a book and letter which had come when 
he was at Caen (i. e. from Dec. 1591, to March, 
1592), but which the dangers of the roads have 
hitherto deterred him from forwarding. 

From Scaliger’s reply we learn what the book 
was. 

Cent. i. Ep. 22. p. 41. Preuilly. “vi. (?) Non. 
Jun.” 1592. 

Would that I could altogether comprehend the 
English Chronology, sent me by Richard Thom- 
son. But I have forgotten all those languages :— 

“Vox quoque Merim 
Ipsa fugit.” 

I will, however, scent out what I can, and think 
I have already detected in that chronologer a cer- 
tain ¢:Aavrla; unless I am mistaken he is of the 
number of those who find new kings of the Per- 
sians in Daniel, and portents in the Apocalypse. 

The chronologer is, of course, Edward Lively. 

Cent. ii. Ep. 91. p. 281. Leyden. May 5, 1608. 
To Thomson, then at Cambridge. - 

I shall never forget what I owe “ humanissimo 
virorum Richardo Thomsonio.” I add the Richard, 
to avoid confusion with George Thomson, whose 
bitterness against Lipsius I must condemn. Seri- 
verius, if one may believe him, is steadily engaged 
upon Martial. Last August I was in England, 
gave my poems into the king’s hands at Salisbury, 


April 29, 1592. 
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and conversed familiarly with the prince for up- 
wards of an hour. This condescension, however, 
is the sole reward of my dedications. Yet I do 
not repent of the journey, except because I did 
not meet you. 

In another letter (Cent. iii. Ep. 50, p. 372.) he 
corrects his friend Frederic Sand, by whom “ nos- 
ter Richardus optimus virorum™ had been con- 
founded with George Thomson. 

Cent. iv. Ep. 38. p. 485. Cambridge. July 27, 
1605. From Thomson. 

I have at last received your letter and the 
parcel from Drusius. Since you left England, I 
have heard only obscure reports of you. Thank 
you for the account of Arminius, who is not how- 
ever so unknown here as you seem to think. He 
was a familiar acquaintance of mine, before he 
obtained the Leyden professorship; and now, 
whenever a student comes from you to us, our 
professors diligently inquire about him. I con- 
gratulate your university on possessing such an 
ornament. Our English students rarely travel ; 
so that it is no great wonder if few of them enter 
your classes. I have seen Scaliger’s Elenchus, and 
have not yet been able to lay it down, though I 
have read it through several times. He has made 
the Jesuits wince ; what they will do, you shall 
shortly hear. I despair of Scriverius’s Martial. 
Pray send me what has been published. I long to 
see Sealiger’s Greek translations from Martial, 
Salute Scriverius from me, and “ pluck him by the 
ear.” 

“ Vale, mi optime et doctissime Baudi, et me quod facis 
ama. Uxori amicissime salutem.” 

Martial was one of the authors to whom Thom- 
son devoted more particular attention, as appears 
from a letter of his to Scriverius, dated “ Canta- 
brigie & (?) ad* Kal. Jun. 1603; proxime otio- 
sius,” printed in Epistole celeberrimorum Virorum 
... Ex Scriniis Literariis Jani Brantii. 
1715. 8vo. 

P. 75. I have received your letter, thanking me 
for my notes on Martial. I have a MS. Arno- 
bius; or rather I had it, for I lost it when shew- 
ing my books tosome strangers. I collected some 
things relating to Hesychius in my late travels in 
Italy, and am ready to send them for the use of 
Heinsius. 

Thomson’s merits as a critic of Martial are 
loudly proclaimed by Tbos. Farnaby in his edition 
(Lond. 1615). 

In the dedication to Sir Robert Killegrew he 
says :— 

“To no one can these notes on Martial be so fitly 
offered, as to the patron of him, ‘qui, si mortalium alter, 
magna eminuit Martialis lux, Ri. Tomsonius; Tomsonius, 
nomen memorize, nobis qui Musas fovetis, grate; nobis 
qui Musas colimus, sacre. Cujus nomine quantum tibi 





* The & seems to be a misprint for some figure, and 
the ad must be a. d.,, i. e. ante diem. 








Amst. | 


| 
| (nobilissime Killigree) atque familie vestre debeant li- 


term humaniores et quantum ubique est hominum venus- 
tiorum, gratis animis testantur omnes qui te norunt, qui 
norant illum: me certe vel Manes illius tibi clientem de- 
yoverunt, te mihi patronum conciliarunt.’ ” 

In the preface Thomson appears as the friend 
of “rare Ben Jonson.” I do not know whether 
the passage has been noticed by Gifford. 

After commending Jonson's learning and ac- 
knowledging his ready help, he adds : — 

“Tile, inquam, mihi emendationes aliquot suppeditavit 
ex C. V. Scriverii Martiale, cujus copia illi facta Lugduni 
Bat. a viro non sine doctrine et humanitatis honorifica 
prefatione nominando Dan. Heinsio, quedam insuper 
epigrammata acutius quam vulgo intellecta, que refert 
accepta memorize doctissimi viri Rich. Tomsoni, ut et alia 
suo ingenio feliciter excussa.” 

It was the boast of the Dutch scholars of that 
age that Holland had produced the three chief 
restorers of Martial, Hadrian Junius, Gruter, and 
Scriverius. The boast was reasonable enough; 
for until Schneidewin published his large edition in 
1842, the text of Scriverius remained the standard. 
* Dutch Thomson” must, however, be admitted to 
rank with his friends Gruter and Scriverius, as he 
supplied them with collations of two of the best 
MSS., the Palatine and a Florentine (the P. and 
F. of Schneidewin). ‘The former was removed 
to Rome with the library of the Elector Palatine 
in 1621, and was rediscovered by C. O. Miiller 
(Schneidewin, Prolegom. pp. xcvii., xcviii.); the 
other is still in the Laurentian library. On the 
manner in which the two editors used Thomson's 
materials, see Schneidewin (ibid. pp. xliv., xlv., 
xlvi., xlix. ; and about Farnaby, liv.). 

In P. Scriverii Animadversiones in Martialem. 
Opus iuvenile, §& nunc primum ex intervallo quinde- 
cim annorum repetitum, Lugd. Bat. 1618, I find 
the following distinct references to Thomson : — 

P. 114. (On Lib. i. Ep. 29. 1. 9.) 

“Tu quoque de nostris releges quemcunque libellis.’ 
Conjecturam elegantissimi viri Richardi Thomsoni, nota- 
tum in ora codicis sui, quod mire nobis placeret, textui 
immisimus, vicem vulgg. ‘ releges quecunque.’ ” 

P. 132. (Lib. v. Ep. 19. 1. 18.):— 

“ Venuste mehercule atque argute MS. quem centulit 
Richardus Thomson.” 

P. 211. (Lib. ix. Ep. 90. 1. 5.):— 

“*Pertundas glaciem™triente nigro.’ Palatin: Codicis 
scriptura hec comprobatur auctoritate Codicis Florentini, 
quo Richardus Thomsonius est usus: cujus doctissimi et 
integerrimi (heu quondam !) viri fide hmc narro.” 

* Florentinus Thomsonii” is also cited in pp. 
214. and 253. 

Gruter in his Appendicula ad Martialem, pub- 
lished by Scriverius in his third volume, says (p. 
103.) that he had recollated the Palatine MS., and 
found Thomson's collation erroneous in several 
places. Two instances are given in p. 111., from 
which we learn that Thomson collated the MS. 
with a copy of Gruter'’s edition. 
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One more communication will, I hope, suflice 
xhaust my collections relating to Thomson. 
‘Those of your readers who have accompanied him 
thus far will probably already allow his claim to 
the character given him by Paul Colomies: “mag- 
nz eruditionis nec minoris ingenii virum.” (Co- 

lomesii Opera, ed. Fabricius, p. 712.) 
J. E. B. Mayor. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 





ETYMOLOGICA. 

Hackney anp Hacx.— Diez, in his Roman- 
isches Worterbuch (p. 192.), treats of the French 
haquenée, an ambling or pacing horse, and the 
Italian acchinea or chinea; and he derives them 
from an earlier form, haque, or haca. He thinks 
that the final part of the Romance word -xea, or 
-née, is derived from the English word nag, or 
one of its equivalents. Ducange explains haque 
as “equus semi-exsectus.” According to Roque- 
fort, in v., it is “ cheval hongre.” 

Whatever may be the origin of the French 
haquenée, the English word hackney is derived 
from it; which, according to Johnson, signified 
“a pacing horse, a pad, a nag;” in which sense it 
is used by Chaucer; and afterwards, “a hired 
horse, hired horses being usually taught to pace 
or recommended as good pacers.” Hence it came 
to mean, generally, that which is let out for hire ; 
and was used in such phrases as hackney authors, 
hackney coaches. In Love's Labour's Lost (Act 
III. Se. 1.) it seems to mean a prostitute: “ The 
hobby-horse is but a colt, and your love perhaps 


a hackney,” and it bears this sense in a proverb in | 


Ray—* Hackney mistress, hackney maid.” When 
journeys were commonly made on horseback, the 
practice of hiring riding horses must have been 
much commoner than it is now. When roads had 
been improved, post-horses and stage-coaches 
took the place of hired hackneys. Hackney- 
coaches originated in 1634, according to Brady, 
(Clavis Calendaria, vol. i. p. 345., ed. 3.). His 


Ducange, Gloss. in fontana). Other instances 
of this mode of formation occur. Thus montagna, 
Ital., montaigne, Fr., is terra or loca montana, or 
montanea. Compare Livy (xxi. 34.), inter mon- 
tana, “in a mountainous region.” Campagna, 
Ital., campagne, Fr., is probably loca campana, or 
-nea, though Diez (ib. p. 83.) considers it an ex- 
tension of the proper name Campania (see Du- 
cange, in campania). Fiumana, Ital., is aqua 
fluminea (Diez, Rom. Gr., vol. ii. p. 273.; Du- 
cange, in fluminea). Mattina, Ital., maiana, Span., 
is hora matutina; sera, Ital., is hora sera (Diez, 
Rom. W., p. 315.) ; here the French has mattin 
and soir, from tempus matutinum and serum. 

Diez (Rom. W., p. 122.) is much perplexed 
with the word desinare, Ital., disner or diner, 
French. He mentions the following conjectures 
as to its origin: —1. The Greek denveiv. 2. “Dig- 
nare Domine,” the beginning of a grace said be- 
fore meals. 3. Decima hora: 4. De-cenare 
(compare Ducange, in disnare). The true origin 
of the word appears to be the Latin desinere, in 
the sense of ceasing to fast. The conversion of 
the third into the first conjugation occurs fre- 
quently in French, as in eéder, consumer, affliger, 
corriger; it also occurs in Italian, as fidare, con- 
sumare, scerpare, tremare (see Diez, Rom. Gr., 
vol. ii, p. 116.). Compare déjeuner, breakfast 
(Diez, Rom. W., p. 175.). It might likewise sig- 
nify remission or cessation of labour,—the meal 
being a time of rest. 

Diez (Rom. W., p. 390.) derives the Ital. brin- 
disi, a health, from the German “ bring dirs”; 
and he compares it with the obsolete Spanish ex- 
pression, carauz, which signified the complete 
emptying of a cup. According to Covarruvias, 
the latter word was derived from the German, 
and Diez supposes it to be from “ gar-aus.” This 
word also occurs in French: “ Carrousse—terme 


| emprunté de I’Allemand, qui n'est d’usage qu’en 


account of the origin of the name Hackney for | 


The word 


the parish near London is not clear. 


hackney has been abbreviated into hack: a horse | 
| neuter, and the substantives carouse and ca- 


used for riding along the road has been for some 
time familiarly called a hack; but the abbrevia- 
tion is comparatively modern, and probably does 
not occur in any writing anterior to the middle of 
the last century. The old word hackster, mean- 
ing an assassin, a ruflian, is derived from to hack, 
to cut in pieces. In Scotch, according to Jamie- 
son, a hackster is “a butcher, a cutthroat.” 
Fontana, Ital., fontaine, French, is called by 
Diez (Rom. W., p. 150.) an ancient derivative 
of fons. It seems rather to be a Romance sub- 
stantive, formed from the Latin adjective fon- 
tanus, with its accompanying substantive omitted : 
the full expression being “aqua fontana” (see 





cette phrase, Faire carrousse, pour dire, ‘ faire dé- 
bauche.’ Il est du style familier, et il vieillit.” 
(Dict. de T Acad.) “Faire carrousse. Ribotter, 
faire ripaille.” (Dict. du bas Langage.) Roque- 
fort has “carousser, boire abondamment.” ‘The 
English has to carouse as a verb both active and 


Shakspeare says that Roderigo 
“ To Desdemona hath to-night caroused 

Potations pottle deep.” 

Johnson, after Menage, Skinner, and others, 
derives the word from gar aus; but Todd, follow- 
ing Junius, thinks rausch a preferable origin. 
Other erroneous guesses as to the etymon of the 
word are given by Richardson, in v. 

.Trincare, Ital., trinquer, Fr., to drink freely, 
are from trinken. In the Neapolitan dialect, 
todisco is a toper (Diez, Rom. W., p. 355.). The 
cup which was offered to a guest was called vileom 
in old French; in modern French, vidrecome ; ™ 


rouser. 
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Italian vellicome, from the German willkommen. 
(Diez, ib. p. 747.) The derivation of the latter 
words from the German is consistent with the 
European reputation of the Germans as drinkers. 


4. 





THE PULPIT OF THE VENERABLE LEDE. 


The whereabouts of Archbishop Leighton's and 
Jeremy Taylor’s pulpits have lately been men- 
tioned in these pages (2™ S. ix. 178.). Of Bax- 
ter’s pulpit, which had also been removed from its 
original position, but is still preserved, I made 
a Note in the First Series of this work (v. 363., 
where, in the first column, second paragraph, 
read “ profusely ” for “ properly”), and soon after 
published a copper-plate etching of it in the 
Gentleman's Magazine. From a newspaper para- 
graph, now going the round of the provincial 
press, it would seem that Bede’s pulpit must be 
added to the list of those pulpits that have been 
treated like Baxter's. Here is the newspaper ac- 
count : — 

“A gentleman—a zealous antiquarian — of North 
Shields has in his possession the veritable pulpit in which 
the Venerable and Sainted Bede discoursed to his hearers, 
in the old church at Jarrow, the truths of the Gospel. 
The history of how this piece of antiquity was saved from 
destruction is as brief as it is interesting. Seventy years 
ago William Hall, a joiner, of West Boldon, near South 
Shields, contracted with the churchwardens of Jarrow 
church to renew the decayed pews. He took down the 
ancient oak pulpit, replacing it with one of fir, which at 
this day stands in the venerable edifice. After pulling 
this ancient relic to pieces he packed it in a chest, with 
the intention, as he then averred, of making it into a 
cradle for his children! While he was contemplating 
this sacrilegious act death laid his cold hand upon him, 
and thus prevented him from carrying his plan into exe- 
cution. The pulpit laid secure in the chest until a few 
years ago, when it passed into the possession of the pre- 
sent owner. ‘The pulpit is a very fine specimen of the 
high perfection which the art of wood carving had at- 
tained in the days of the learned Bede. In the front 
compartment is a representation of the vine, with hanging 
bunches of grapes, the leaves of which are formed into 
crosses. The whole is in perfect preservation, and must 
cause regret to all who take an interest in beholding the 
handiwork of our forefathers, to see it replaced by the 
common mean substitute that now occupies its place.” — 
Northern Daily Express. 

The form and height of the pulpit are not given ; 
but, from the concluding paragraph, we may un- 
derstand it to be after the ordinary fashion. 

Now, the great stumbling-block to a belief that 
+} “, . * ” r . 
the “zealous antiquarian” of North Shields has 
acquired a genuine relic of the Venerable Bede, 
is the great probability that that venerable gen- 
tleman never oceupied a Pulpit! and this, from 
the very sufficient reason that pulpits were not 
then invented. The Pulpitum or Ambo was a very 
different affair to the Pulpit; and, if the newspaper 
Writer means to say that Bede was preaching a ser- 
mon when he “ discoursed to his hearers the truths 
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of the Gospel,” then he would most probably not 
occupy the Pulpitum. He would have “dis- 
coursed” from the steps of the altar, or while he 
sat upon his throne or chair, — perhaps on that 
ancient chair that is still preserved in the vestry 
of Jarrow church, and which passes by his name, 
— if it can boast so great an antiquity. 

The- newspaper paragraphist is, at any rate, 
perfectly correct as to the meanness of the present 
pulpit ; and he might (while he was about it) have 
included in his condemnation all the other fittings 
of the church. Of Bede's chair, with a stone carv- 
ing, and a rich Perpendicular desk at Jarrow, very 
good etchings will be found in Mr. Scott's Ante- 
quarian Gleanings. Curnnert Bepe. 





THE TOURMALINE CRYSTAL. 

It is well known that this crystal is of the greatest 
rarity. Some thirty years ago it was first found in 
England under very peculiar cireumstances. I ex- 
tract the following account of its discovery from 
the letter of a gentleman who was an eye-witness of 
some of the facts. Iam not aware that thecircum- 
stances have been published before. They will 
recall to the memories of antiquaries the dis- 
covery of the wooden image of Minerva which 
was found near the Watling Street, and cut up 
for firewood : — 

“ A farmer named Ellis, taking out stones from a hedge 
to repair the roads, found a fine crystal a few inches below 
the surface. He wondered; so did all who sawit. He 
then, however, dug away, and strange to say, cartloads, 
good and bad, were carried to the adjoining lane, and 
there beaten* and trodden and ‘crushed by the cart- 
wheels. One country yeoman wiser than the rest, specu- 
lated and gave farmer Ellis 10s. 6d. for the finest one 
(the same would now make 10 guineas!) The farmer 
paused, and ordered no more to be removed; but while 
he slept, others stole them away. Miners from Cornwall 
were caught in the very act, and were brought before 
magistrates. Still the old man persisted in his folly, and 
to show it to the passers-by, he built a pig-house ad- 
joining his dwelling, in the wall of which he placed six 
or eight fine pieces, with large beautiful crystals, and the 
children having no better taste than Ellis or his neigh- 
bours (and which could not be expected) struck off the 
shining parts, battering every little speck to get it for 
the purpose of adorning their little mudhouses in the 
lanes for play! However, the substance is left as a proof 
how nature’s most valuable productions may be neglected, 
spoiled, and lost through unfortunate ignorance. 

“The source from whence they were progured is ex- 
hausted. I have seen the place, and heara from Ellis 
himself what I have related. A few pieces are in his 
possession, which he values highly; too high for my 
purse. The phosphate of lime, a six-sided crystal, is 
often found with it, and the black rocky matter connected 
with the crystal is scoria which bears aflinity to it. 
Some of the crystals are the size of a large cupping- 
glass.” 

Unfortunately the letter makes no mention of 
the locality! CLAMMILD. 

Atheneum Club. 


Query, broken. 
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flinor Aotes. 

Suaxspearse Forto, 1623.— Many of your 
readers probably look forward with a mixed feel- 
ing of lad anticipations and of diffidence to the 
reprint which will ere long make its appearance. 
We are anxious to get an easy access to the first 
Folio, as to whose importance the Collier contro- 
versy has added particularly. But at the same 
time we cannot help feeling suspicious towards 
any facsimile reprint. This newer one has to 
thank its predecessor of 1807, in which Mr. Up- 
cott and Mr. Porson detected several hundreds of 
misprints, for its being submitted to a minute ex- 
amination before it will meet with a general and 
unreserved welcome. Can any of your readers 
suggest where the above-named gentlemen de- 
posited the results of the painstaking they be- 
stowed on the facsimile reprint of 1807? Com- 
parison, far from being “ odorous,” might facilitate 
the task of critics. Z. B. 

[Mr. Upcott detected 368 typographical errors in the 
reprints. See an article upon this subject, 1* S. vii. p. 47., 
by a correspondent who is in possession of Mr. Upcott’s | 
collation. We can scarcely entertain a doubt but that the 
New Facsimile Edition announced for publication by Mr. 
Booth will be correct and trustworthy.—Epb. “N. & Q.”] 





Apura Beun's Prays. — Those who consult 
the Manual of Lowndes respecting the works of 
this witty and licentious writer, will be surprised 
to find that he mentions only the second and third 
editions of her collected Plays, but takes no no- 
tice of the first. His words are : — 

“ 2nd Ed. Lond. 1716, 2 vols. 8vo. Portrait by Vander 
Gucht. This edition contains 15 plays, seven in vol. i. 
and eight in vol. ii. Field, 119, date 1702—16. £1 9s. 

“ Plays. London. 1724. 12mo. 4 vols. with portrait by 
It. White. In this edition the prologues and epilogues are 
omitted. Nassau, part 1. 230. £1 17s.” 

I have the three editions now before me. The 
first, printed in 1702, 2 vols. sm. 8vo. containing 
fifteen plays (counting the two parts of the Rover 
as one play) with the prologues and epilogues. 

The second edition, 2 vols., printed in 1716, of 
the same size, and with the same contents, having 
also the portrait as before mentioned. 

The third edition, printed in 1724, in 4 vols. 
12mo., containing no prologues and epilogues, 
but an additional play (The Younger Brother). 

It is quite clear, therefore, that Field's copy 
was made up of two odd vols., one of the first, 
and the other of the second edition, and not that 
the volumes were printed at different times, as 
Lowndes would lead. us to suppose. 

In the original 4to. editions is a play called 
The Debauchee, 1677, which is not included in any 
of the collected editions, but I have not seen it. 

F. J.S. 

Nomper or THe Beast. — Upon no passage of 

Scripture, probably, has more ingenuity been dis- 
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played than in the attempt to interpret the num- | 
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ber of the beast. “ And his number is siz hundred 
three score and six.” It has been found in the 
names of various popes, and Napoleon [.* was 
clearly indicated to the satisfaction of many. A 
modern writer finds Mammon to be the beast, and 
establishes his opinion by a quotation from 1 
Kings x. 14,, “ Now the weight of gold that came 
to Solomon in one year was six hundred three 
score and six talents of gold.” 

In an historical tract, 1646, entitled Querela 
Cantabrigiensis, speaking of the Parliamentary 
Covenant, the author thus expresses himself :— 

“ This Covenant for which all this persecution has been, 
consisted of six articles, and those articles of 666 words, 
.... But as for the number of the Beast to answer directly 
to the words of these six articles, it is a thing (which 
considering God’s blessed providence in any particular 
thing) hath made many of us and others seriously and 


} often to reflect upon it, tho’ we were never so supersti- 


tiously Cuballisticall as to ascribe much to numbers. This 
discovery, we confesse, was not made by any of us, but by 
avery judicious and worthy Divine formerly of our uni- 
versity (M. Geast), and then a prisoner for his conscience 
within the precincts of it.” 

Nix, 


Queries. 
Duxe or Kent's Canapran Resipence. — An 


| officer of the 68th Regiment, who had been in the 


household of the Duke of Kent, and who accom- 
panied his corps to Fort George, Niagara, in the 
autumn of 1820, writing from Quebec, 18th Oc- 
tober in that year, mentions the view of the Falls 
of Montmorenci as he passed up the St. Lawrence, 
near Quebec. He adds :— 

“ My attention was particularly attracted by an elegant 
little villa, near the Falls, which was formerly the coun- 
try residence of the ever-to-be-lamented Duke of Kent, 
when Governor-General of these Provinces.” 

This occurs in an unpublished letter. Is the 
villa mentioned in any book of Canadian travel or 
geography ? What was its name? And does it 
remain, to attract the attention and gratify the 
feelings of the Prince of Wales on his projected 
visit to those provinces ? S. W. Re. 


Gerocraruican Queries — May I ask the fol- 


} ° * - 
| lowing questions ? — 


Kief.—What reasons would be for, or against, 
the selection of Kief as the capital of Russia? 

Roman Roads.— What mechanical means had 
the Romans for laying down a straight road from 
one point to another in a country where the view 
would be obstructed by forests, &c.? i.e. did 
they only draw a line at a venture in a certain 
direction, and then produce it till it struck upon 
some natural feature, or could they in a wild dis- 
trict always connect two positions by a straight 
line? In one case the road would give existence 
to the towns, in the other the main towns would 


[* See “N. & Q.” 24 S, i, 148. 276. 421.) 
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precede the road : in both cases it being presumed | given in Manning and Bray's Jlistory of that 


that the organised civilisation came from these 
conquerors. What book is there inferring from 
such considerations the progress of conquest, in 
Great Britain for instance ? Smita. 


Trrurs. —I should feel obliged if any one will 
inform me if there is any record extant showing 
that the owner of an estate granted the tithes of 
his estate to the church of the parish in which the 
said estate was situated? I have been led to un- 
derstand that there have been instances in which 
tithes have been given away from an estate lo- 
eated in one parish to a church in another. 

Rartepn Woopman. 

New Coll. 


Apmirar. Moors. —The following paragraph is 
in the Dublin Chronicle, 5th July, 1787 : — 


“Tt is a singularity in the will of Admiral Moore, who 
died a few days ago near the Blackrock [in the county 
of Dublin], that he ordered his body to be buried at 
low-water mark. He was a man of opulence, and so | 
attached has he been to a marine character, that from 
the turret of his garden the different naval flags of Eng- 
land were always seen flying, and in particular a flag 


for Sunday. The influence of his friends should be ex- | 


erted to rescue his remains from the various revolutions 
of the tides, and deposit them in peace on the better se- 
curity of terra firma.” | 

Can anyone oblige me with farther particulars 
of this Admiral Moore ? ABHBA. 


Coxvocation or THe Irish Caourcu.—I wish | 
to know the names of any works which treat on 
this subject, or references to books containing an 
account of its constitution and history, the mode 
of electing proctors, their number, &c. Also, 
where the records of the last session of the Irish 
Convocation are to be found? I am aware of 
what is said in the church histories of Ireland by 
Bishop Mant and the Rev. Robt. King on this 
subject ; but I shall be very glad of any additional 
information which any of your correspondents 
may be enabled to give me. Aurrep T. Ler. | 


Ahoghill Rectory, Ballymena. 





Sm Warter Rareten's Housr. — Not far from 
the spot where I am now writing stands an an- 
cient mansion which is said to have been in its 
time the residence of the illustrious Sir Walter 
Raleigh ; and, as I am anxious to prove the truth 
of this tradition, or, if necessary, scatter it to the 
winds, I seek for assistance through the medium 
of your pages. This mansion stands on the east | 
side of Brixton Hill, in the parish of Lambeth, 
and is styled at the present day Raleigh House. 
I cannot as yet meet with any document which 
will prove Sir Walter’s ownership or occupanc 
of the house, for the title-deeds of the estate, hich 
now belongs to Lady Grant (late Mrs. Lambert), 
are not in existence for the period of which I am 
writing. In a list of portraits of Surrey worthies, 

















county, Sir Walter Raleigh would seem to be de- 


| scribed as of Brixton, but this is the only mention 
| I can as yet find of his Brixton residence. The 


tradition about the neighbourhood is so strong that 
it would be heresy and flat blasphemy to deny or 
doubt it, though I am inclined to do so until con- 
vinced tothe contrary. Opposite to Raleigh House, 
on the other side of the road, there is another old 
house which is called Sir Walter Raleigh's Dog- 
kennel, and there is said to be a subterraneous 
passage under the road, forming a communication 
between the two houses. This I simply dishe- 
lieve. If any of the correspondents of “N.&Q.” 
can assist me in this inquiry I shall feel much 
obliged. Vitwiaam Henry Harr. 


Folkestone House, Roupell Park, Streatham. 


BucuincuamM Gentry.— Where can I find 
the list of gentry in Buckinghamshire of 1433, 
referred to by Lysons in Magna Britannia, vol. i. 
part im. p. 473. Sr. Liz. 


“Tur Perryroccer Dramatizev.” — Who is 
the author of this drama in two acts, by T. B. jun., 
London, 1797, dedicateé to Lord Kenyon? It is 
not mentioned in the Biog. Dramatica. 

R. Ineuis. 

Kine Pepin anp THE CorDWAINER. — 

“The French jestingly say that the name of Cord- 
wainer was given to those who, for saving of leather, 
crunched their customers’ feet into shoes too small, and 
that King Pippin hanged his shoemaker for making his 
boots so tight that he could not run away in battle.” 
(History of the Gentle Craft, London, 12mo., chap-book. 
No date. Probably early in the last century, pp. 56.) 

Where is the jest? and where is there any 
story about Pepin ? A. A. R. 


“Tue Quiz.” —In his Reminiscences of a Lite- 
rary Life, 1836, Dr. Dibdin gives some interesting 
particulars regarding his first literary adventure, 
a short-lived periodical entitled The Quiz, add- 
ing — 

“I do not remember for the last thirty-five years to 
have seen a copy of the work. Most rare doubtiess it is, 
if not unfindable; and, I confess, crude and jejune as it 
may be, I would not stick for a trifle to possess a copy, 


| even of so ricketty a progeny of the brain.” 


My authority further names Sir R. K. Porter, 
Sisters, and a Mr. Poole among the Society of 
Gentlemen who conducted the work, and ascribes 
its disappearance mainly to the occurrence of a 
fire at the publishers, which destroyed all the stock 
on hand of the unfortunate Quiz. The Doctor's 
term unfinduble is somewhat strong, and applies 


| rather to a Valdarfer than to The Quiz, for in 


the course of my peregrinations about the stalls 
and book-shops I have picked up two copies. 
The book is an octavo, London, Parsons, n. d., 
with a caricature frontispiece by Sir R. K. Porter, 
dated 1797, representing Anthony Serious, E'sq., the 
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principal editor, who was, I find, W. H. Winter ; 
the other identifications in my copy, besides those 
already noted, are the Caulfields (father and son), 
Dr. Dibdin.(in the character of Vicary Vellum), 
Davenport, Stoddart, E. Warren, and R. T. Rees. 
All pencilled, and, in the case of the Porters, de- 
signated familiarly as Robert, Maria, or Jane, 
as if it was the family copy. 

I now come to my Query. How long did The 
Quiz exist? The copy under remark contains 
one complete volume, ending with No. 38, and to 
p. 96. of the second, where it breaks off abruptly 
in the middle of No. 52. J. 0. 


“CoMPARISONS ARE oporRovus.” — Who is the | 


author of this saying ? 
assure you, although a Times’ leader did com- 
mence thus: “ Comparisons, says Mrs. Malaprop, 
are odorous, and so the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer,” &c. Now, nice as the aforesaid lady was 
in “the derangement of her epitaphs,” this parti- 
cular nicety she never achieved. What she did 
say was this: “ No caparisons, Miss, if you please. 
Caparisons don’t become a young woman.” (The 
Rivals, Act IV. Se. 2.) So I come back to my 
original question, Who is the author of this say- 
ing ? Limus Lutum. 
Kenilworth. 


Morner Hvussarp.—I am afraid that I am 
asking an often-answered Query ; but as an early 


Not Mrs. Malaprop, I | 


admirer of Mother Hubbard, I entreat you to tell | 
me whether anything is known of her, or her hus- | 


band, before the publication of Spencer’s Mother 
Hubbard tale, and the equally excellent, if not 
— Father Hubbard tales of Middleton ? 
Li 


show such a love for animals, and such a keen ap- 


e our modern poems, both the ancient ones | 


preciation of their virtues and excellences, that | 


they must all have come from the same stock. 
E. H. K. 
Paristan Hoops.— What is the colour and 
material of the hoods worn in the ancient Univer- 
sity of Paris, more especially that worn by gra- 
duates in medicine ? G. A. H. 


Coxours at Cuetsea Hospitat.—Would some 


one connected with Chelsea Hospital give a list of 


the colours in the hall and chapel, mentioning the 
actions in which they were captured ? W. H. 


Tue Letter “ W.”—Will some of the philo- 
logical contributors of “ N. & Q.” inform me in 
what dialects or languages of the Indo-Ger- 
manic division (ancient and modern) this letter is 
found, besides our own language ? , 


* Raxuinps.”’ —In an old churchwarden’s book 
in Wiltshire is an entry (a.p. 1670) of the “names 


of the parishioners that contributed to the relief 


This word 
Other parish-books else- 


of the English razlinds in Turkey.” 
seems to be so written. 


where mention subscriptions in that year towards 
the redemption of “ poor Christian slaves taken by 
the Turkish pyrates.” But what in the world are 
razlinds? Is it a corruption of “ wrestling,” 7. e. 
struggling in captivity ? J. 


PassacGe tn Sir Partie Sipney.—TI should 
be much obliged by an explanation of the follow- 
ing lines from Sir Philip Sidney's Seven Wonders 
of England : — 

“ The Bruertons have a lake, which, when the sun 
Approaching warms (not else), dead logs up sends 
From hideous depth ; which tribute, when it ends, 
Sore sign it is, the lord’s last thread is spun. 

We have a fish, by strangers much admir’d, 

Which caught, to cruel search yields bis chief part ; 

(With gall cut out) clos’d up again by art, 

Yet lives until his life be new requir'd. 

Of ships, by shipwreck cast on Albion coast, 

Which, rotting on the rocks, their death do die; 

From wooden bones, and blood of pitch, doth fly 

A bird, which gets more life than ship had lost.” 

S 

Steeve or Gapoirtu. —I have a volume enti- 
tled Sermons, by John Steele, Esq., of Gadgirth, 
Minister of Stair ; with a dedication “ To the No- 
bility and Gentry of Great Britain” (8vo. Edin., 
1778) ; apparently a very earnest book. Where 
can any particulars be found about this aristo- 
cratic lay-preacher ? J. 0. 


Tuer Termination “ ta.”—Derived nouns often 
end in th, as for example, warmth, depth, birth, 
and month, from warm, deep, bear, and moon. In 
some cases, as broth, fruth, worth, the source is 
not obvious. Of course th may sometimes be 
radical, but like ¢, as in frost, lost, (freeze, lose,) it 
is in a multitude of cases a mere servile or gram- 
matical suffix. The same letters, th or ¢, are con- 


| stantly used in the Hebrew and other Shemitic 


languages, as well as elsewhere, with or without a 
vowel termination, as the case may be. I wish to 
know what account is given of this curious law, 
as I may term it, or to be favoured with any 
references to works which will furnish me with 
the information. B. H. C. 





Queries with Answers. 


Antuony (AnpreEw ?) pe Soresmes.—Accord- 
ing to Johnson's Typographia (vol. i. p. 602.), 
particulars about this Flemish printer of Dutch 
Prayerbooks in Norwich are to be found in the 
Bodleian Library among the archives. I should 
feel thankful for a communication of these par- 
ticulars. 

Johnson calls the Norwich Caxton, Anthony; 
others design him as Andrew. Which is the true 
surname ? 
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Solesmes, or Soléme, is a commune three hours 
and a half east of Cambray; its population still, 
for a great part, consists of weavers. Hlow did 
the Norwich printer print his own name, — So- 
lesmes, Solesme, Solempne, or Solen ? 

I am told De Solesmes printed at least fice 
editions of the Bible in Dutch, and it is supposed 
he did this for the purpose chiefly of smuggling 
them into the Spanish Netherlands. This, how- 
ever, does not seem to be true, as the Norwich 
Bibles are quite unknown with us ; whilst the ne- 
cessity of printing the Bible for exportation to 
the Low Countries was lessened by the continual 
publications of the Holy Scriptures at Cologne, 
Aix-la-Chapelle, &c. So, if Dutch Bibles were 
printed in Norwich, it must principally have been 


for the settlers there. But we only know of 


Dutch Prayerbooks (Psalms, Catechism, and Ca- 
lendar), with the imprint Noordwitz. Do the 
Dutch Norwich Bibles really exist ? 

J. H. van Lenxer. 

Zeyst, near Utrecht. 

{Mr. Orror informs us, that “ Johnson copied his ac- 
count of this Norwich printer from Ames, p. 481., with 
some omissions. Dr. Cotton, in his Typographical Gazct- 
teer, mentions Norwich in Connecticut, but omits Nor- 
wich in England. I have never seen a Bible printed at 
Norwich in Dutch. Liesvelt printed many editions. A 
set of his first edition, Antwerp, 1526, is in my collec- 
tion —a beautiful copy, handed down in his family. 
Vasterman printed some handsome editions. Hans de 
Laet printed one in 1560 at Antwerp, in which the Apo- 
eryphal books are inserted in the text. It has neat cuts 
—Death dancing while Adam and Eve are driven from 
paradise, and digging with Adam, while Eve, holding a 
distaff, suckles an infant. <A royal 8vo., at Embden, by 
S. Mierdman, 1556. A pocket edition, in 4 vols. at 
Amsterdam, by Pietersoen, 1527, &c. &c. &c., but nothing 
at Noordwitz.”] 

“Memorres pe Casanova.” — Was “ Jaques 
Casanova de Senegalt, by whom the Memoires d: 
Casanova (published in France towards the end of 
the last century) purport to have been written, a 
real personage bearing that name, and are the 
Memoires in question supposed to represent the 
real incidents of his life? The book itself, known 
now | fancy to but few English readers, is one of 
such shameless and horrible obscenity as to ren- 
der it difficult to believe the contents to be any- 
thing but a profligate romance. 

I have recently noticed, however, in reading Mr. 
Carlyle’s “Essay on Cagliostro” (Miscellanies, vol. 
ul. p. 249.), that he says, speaking of the difficulty 
of procuring any authentic works to refer to for 
information about Cagliostro, that he “ would even 
have dived into the infectious Memoires de Casa- 
nova for the purpose,” but that “ English librarians 
generally deny the possession of the book.” 

A reference from so respectable and accurate a 
quarter as Mr, Carlyle implies of course some 
authenticity in the book. But who was the man 
who could deliberately fill eight or ten volumes 
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vith such a record of his life? There are, if J 
remember, several allusions to Casanova as a 
“chevalier de fortune” in Mr. Thackeray's novel 
of Barry Lyndon, where 1 think he is introduced 
as gambling with Charles James Fox! C. M. 


{Jacob Casanova de Seingalt flourished in the last 
century, and was distinguished for his talents and adven- 
tures. He was born at Venice on 2nd April, 1725, and 
educated at Padua, and during his travels over various 
parts of Europe became acquainted with Voltaire, and 
the most distinguished personages of his time. In 1785 
he retired to Dux in Bohemia, where he resided as libra- 
rian to Count Waldstein, and occupied himself with the 
cultivation of science and literature till his death, which 
took place at Vienna in June, 1803. A copious account 
of Casanova will be found in Nouvelle Biographie Générale, 
viii. 938. Two editions of his Autobiography are in the 
British Museum: Mémoires écrits par lui-méme. Edition 
originale, 12 tom. 12mo. Leipsic, 1826-38; and 4 tom. 
12mo. Paris, 1843.] 


Rev. Joux F. Usko.—This gentleman published 
in 1808 A Brief Narrative of his Travels and Lite- 
rary Life. Could you give any account of the 
author and his works ? R. Ines. 


{[Mr. Usko was born on Dec. 12, 1760, at Lyck ih 
Prussia, and educated in that town. In 1777 he gra- 
duated at the University of Kiéningsberg, and was or- 
dained as a minister at Dantzick on 18th March, 1783. 
He was not only master of Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, Chal- 
daic, Turkish, Persian, Italian, French, German, Polish, 
Latin, Greek, but was also well skilled in English. The 
Narrative of his Travels is reprinted in the Gent. Mag. 
for June, 1808, p. 486., and Aug. 1808, p. 696. On ac- 
count of his learning the Bishop of London presented him 
to the valuable living of Orsett in Essex. He married 
Rlizabeth Henrietta, daughter of Dr. De Zimmerman of 
Smyrna, who died at Orsett on Dec. 3, 1818. Mr. Usko 
died at his rectory on Dec. 31, 1841, aged 81. He pub- 
lished A Grammar of the Arabic Language, accompanied 
by a Praxis of the first three chapters of Genesis, and a 
Vocabulary. Fora memoir of him, see Gent. Mag., April, 


4 


1842, p. 439.} 





Joun Bunyan Portraits.—In the Pilgrimage 
to English Shrines, by Mrs. S. C. Hall, there is 
mentioned an original portrait of John Bunyan of 
Bedford, in the possession of one of his descend- 
ants, Mrs. Sanegear of Islington, a very old lady, 
nearly ninety years of age, I believe now dead. 
This old lady was very proud of being a de- 
scendant, and having a portrait of her ancestor, 
John Bunyan, and said it was an original and 
correct likeness of him,—a very fine old oul paint- 
ing. Can you tell by whom it was painted, and 
was it ever engraved? In whose possession is the 
portrait at present ? 

In the same book it is said the old lady had left 
it by will to Bunyan Chapel at Bedford. The 
person who has got the portrait of John Bunyan 
would do well by giving it to the National Por- 
trait Gallery of England, to be placed among the 
portraits of England's great men. R. W. 








[We have submitted the above to the Editor of John 
Bunyan’s Works, who states that “ The painting of John 
Bunyan, in possession of his descendant Mrs. Senegar, 
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and which she so highly valued, was supposed to be the 
original painted by T. Sadler, mentioned by Walpole 
in fis Anecdotes of Painting in England, vol. iii. p. 140., 
Strawberry Hill, 1765. I had an accurate copy of it painted 
by her permission, but am not aware of what became of 
the original on her decease. It was copied, in mezzotint, 
by J. Spilsbury, the original being then in possession of 
Shary Steinson, Gent. It was also copied by R. Hous- 
ton for Bowles & Carver, St. Paul’s Churchyard. Very 
numerous copies have been engraved from Spilsbury and 
Houston’s for editions of the Pilgrim. It was for a long 
period supposed to be the best likeness, until the original 
drawing by R. White was discovered in the British Mu- 
seum. The best monument to Bunyan would be the de- 
sign of Mr. Papworth, to be erected in Trafalgar Square, 
should the public patronise its erection. It is a disgrace 
to the country that no national monument has been yet 
erected to the immortal dreamer—England and the world’s 
benefactor.” —Grorce Orror. } 

Rev. Tuomas Gorr. — In the Life of the Rev. 
Thomas Goff, in the Biographia Dramatica, 1 find 
the following : — 

“He published a sermon entitled Deliverance from the 
Grave, preached at St. Mary’s Spital in Easter week, 
March 28, 1627; on the title-page of a copy of which it 
is asserted, in a contemporary hand in MS,, that he was 
revolted to Popery; and on this fact there are large 
reflections in Legenda Lignea, §c. 8vo. 1653.” 

Can you give me any information as to the cor- 
rectness of the above assertion? Who was the 
author of Legenda Lignea. The truth of this 
statement regarding Mr. Goff’s religion would 
seem (to say the least of it) very doubtful. Mr. 





Goff, who died in July, 1629, was buried at his | 


own parish church, East Clandon in Surrey. 


R. Ineuts. | 


[The statement in the Biographia Dramatica is incor- 
rect. The individual who “revolted to Popery ” was Dr. 
Stephen Goffe, of Merton College, Oxford, B.A. 1623; 
M.A. 1627. He seems to have been a man of unsettled 
principles, and whilst in the Low Countries became 
preacher in Lord Vere’s regiment. On his return to 


of the Leger-Book of the Church of Rochester, now in the 
custody of the Dean and Chapter there: writ by Ernulfus, 
the Bishop.” Of course, however, it will not be sup- 
posed that the tremendous form of excommunication 
“writ by Ernulphus,” was used indiscriminately in all 
cases. e, for instance, a comparatively tame form em- 
ployed by Pope Alex. III. “in turbatores pacis,” An. 
1177 (Baronius, xix. 469.). We refer particularly to this 
example, because the extinction of candles formed part of 
the ceremony. We extract from The Times of Tuesday 
last the following note: —“ The Union explains in the 
following terms the nature of excommunication from the 
Church of Rome: —‘ Theologians generally define ex- 
communication as “an ecclesiastical sentence by which a 
person is excluded from the number of the members of 
the Church.” Such are Bergier’s terms. The Abbé 
Lequeux is more explicit :— “ Excommunication,” says 
he, “is an ecclesiastical censure which deprives a person, 
wholly or partially, of the claims he has on the common 
benefits of the Church, to punish him for disobedience in 
some grave matter. There are several degrees of excom- 
munication; the major excommunication is attended 
with very serious consequences; for instance, it deprives 
a person of all participation in the public prayers which 
the Church makes for the faithful; of the right of ad- 
press nw bw receiving the sacraments; of the right of 
attending Divine service, &c. Such is, in brief, the eccle- 
siastical meaning of the word ‘ excommunication.’ ”] 


Replies, 
WITTY CLASSICAL QUOTATIONS. 
(2™ S. ix. 116.) 

J. O. B.'s most interesting paper starts with an 
excellent suggestion. As a small contribution to 
“a Collection of Witty Quotations from Greek 
and Latin Writers,” 1 would cite Lord North's 
very happy adaptation of Horace, applied to his 


| son, who could not afford to keep his favourite 


England he was created D.D., and made one of the king's | 


chaplains, 
taken into the Society of the Oratorians at Paris; and 
subsequently became father-confessor to Maria de Me- 
dicis, widow of Henry IV. of France. He died on Christ- 
mas Day, 1681. ‘The notice of him in Legenda Lignea, 
pp. 144-152., is not very flattering. Consult also Wood’s 
Fasti, i. 494 ; Evelyn’s Diary, i. 19., edit. 1850. Several 
of Goffe’s letters are contained in Addit. MS. 6394., Brit. 
Museum. } 


ExcomMMuNIcATION. — The impending excom- 
munication by bell, book, and candle, of the King 
of Sardinia by the Pope, renders it an interesting 


In 1641 he joined the Roman church, and was | 


question whether the strong language used in the | 
ormula of such documents is identical with that | 
quoted in Tristram Shandy (p. 200.), Cadell’s | 


edition of 1819, “writ by Ernulphus, the Bishop 
of Rochester:” “for the copy of which Mr. 
Shandy returns thanks to the Chapter Clerk of 
the Dean and Chapter” of that diocese. B. 

(The Form of Excommunication given in Tristram 
Shandy is almost verbatim with the one printed in The 


mare — 
“ Equam memento rebus in arduis 
Servare.” 
See Cumberland’s Memoirs, ii. 353. 

Swift's two classic puns, as recorded by Scott, 
deserve reproduction. In his life of the Dean 
(Collected Works, i. p. 461.), Sir Walter says, 
“Perhaps the application of the line of Virgil to 
the lady who threw down with her mantua a Cre- 
mona fiddle, is the best ever was made :— 

* Mantua, ve miserx nimium vicina Cremone!’” 


The comfort which he gave an elderly gentle- 
man who had lost his spectacles, was more grotes- 
que: “If this rain continues all night, you will 
certainly recover them in the morning betimes:— 


” 


‘Nocte pluit tota—redeunt spectacula mane. 


Charles Lamb, in his Popular Fallacies, remarks 
on these puns of Swift. R. F. Sxercurey. 





The translation of “Splendide mendax” “lying 
in state,” which is well known to your Cambridge 
readers, may perhaps come under this head. Also 


Harleian Miscellany (vi. 533. edit. 1810), as “Taken out | the following adaptation which occurred in 4 
' 
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Cambridge Tripos paper some years ago with re- 
ference to a Cambridge tobacconist named Ba- 
econ: 
“O fumose puer, nimium ne crede Baconi, 
Manillas vocat, hoc pretexit nomine caules.” 

A. “What was that capital story you were telling me 
the other day? 

B. “Oh 1 can’t remember it; I am forgetting all my 
good things in the way of stories. 
" A. “O fortunatos nimium, sua si bona nérint.” 

SELRACH. 





Besides the class which your correspondent 


speaks of, there is another class the memory of | 


which is surely worthy of preservation, although 
the wit is that of the punster rather than the 
humourist. As a specimen I annex two which I 
remember to have heard from the late Mr. Dawson 
Turner : — 
“What can Horace have meant, when he advised per- 
sons in difficulty to keep a mare: — 
* Equam memento rebus in arduis servare?’” 
“Who says that the ancients did not know the worth 
of tea, when Orpheus even sang its praises : — 
‘ Te redeunte, te abeunte die canebat. 
Sheridan’s — 
“ Quanto delphinis Balena Britannica major,” 
is, of course, the most magnificent specimen of 
this class; and I have heard an illustration of it 
from the nursery :— 
“ Birds in their little nests agree, 
And ’tis a shameful sight! ” 
B. B. Woopwarp. 


” 


Haverstock Hill. 


My good and learned grandfather, Deane Swift, 
kinsman and biographer of the St. Patrician ge- 
nius, made a neat one upon David Mallet (lexico- 
graphic Sam's illustrative “alias”), who, in his 
college days, was wont to indemnify the restraints 
of Oxford by occasional trips to London : — 

“Nunc Mechus Rome, nune Mailet Athenis.” 

But I have a more piquant contribution at 
J. O. B.'s service. The well-remembered Irish 
barristers Curran and Egan were, as usual, chaffing 
one another in the Four Courts, when the latter 
spying, or affecting to spy, a somewhat objection- 
able visitor on the collar of Curran’s silk gown, 
put to him the bucolic question —“‘cujum pecus?” 
whereto the future Master of the Rolls promptly 
replied — : 

“ Nuper mihi tradidit Egan.” 


E. L. S. | 
PHILIP RUBENS. 
(2"4 §. ix, 129.) 
I have much pleasure in contributing to the 


information of W. Noise Sarnspury, and still 
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translation of one of the letters in question. He 
will, however, pardon me in correcting a slight 


| inadvertence into which he has fallen in writing 


his Note. In it he states “there are in that 
volume three or four exceptions, but they are 
letters of considerable interest, and written by 
the great artist himself’ The letters of Bau- 
dius (pp. 360—364.) can hardly be construed as 
falling within this category. In calling me to 
account for omitting to furnish references, Mr. 
Sarnssury forgets that in his work on Rubens he 
has entirely omitted the number of the volume 
and the collection, whether Domestic, Flanders, 
Holland, or otherwise, from whence he deduced 


| his originals in the State Paper Office. This ad- 


dition, I agree with him, would enable readers to 
compare the printed copies with the MSS. them- 
selves. 

“ Philip Rubens to his Brother Peter Paul Rubens. 


“The first of my wishes was to see Italy, and in it you 
my brother. The one I have already realized, the other 
I have in hope. And wherefore? How trifling a journey 
is it to Mantua from Padua! It might be performed in a 
little cart (so to speak) when the time of year will per- 
mit. But then we shall see. We arrived here some few 
days since; (a fortnight has now elapsed). Where so 
long in the interim ? 


“*Tn Sequanis mensem qua nescio sera morata est 
Segnities ; nec sera tamen transivimus Alpes 
Nondum preclusas, niveo nondum aggere septas ; 
Sed faciles, nulloque morantes objice gressum.’ 


“ Now a word for you in your ear. We are thinking of 
Venice, but only for two or three days, for we must re- 
turn thither at Shroyetide unless the cold and frost 
hinder us, which is now so sharp and inclement in these 
parts that Venice might be approached as it were on solid 
ground, that is to say, ice (if it be firm enough), a cir- 
cumstance which they say happened twelve years ago. 
What a pleasure it will be to hear from: you what you 
think of this city and the others of Italy, many of which 
you have already visited! Of Rome first, so shortly to 
be quitted by you if the Prince of Mantua returns (as I 
trust he will) safe home. What a sad affair that was at 
Canischa.* How truly fortunate for you that you were 
away and used the opportunity of going to Rome! What 
I pray has happened to Pourbius? — 

«¢_—. Superestne et vescitur aura 
theria?’ 

“Since my departure I have heard nothing from our 
mother, nor could I, for where could she send to? I trust 


| she is in health, and keeps up well. Do you the same, 


my brother, and expect longer letters and more serious 
ones, when I shall know where you are. Padua, the Ides 
(6—18) of December, 1601.” 

This, with other letters, will be found in the 
— Selectiores Epistole of Ph. Rubens, with 
ife prefixed by J. Brant, and fine portrait, 1615, 
Lat., a scarce book to be met with. 

Cui. Horrer. 


* In allusion, doubtless, to the capture of that place by 
the Imperialists in 1601; so that we have presumptive 
evidence of the painter’s being in Hungury just before the 


more so in being enabled to place before him a | date of this Jetter. 
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SCOTS COLLEGE AT PARIS. 
(2™ S. ix. 80. 128.) 


About twenty-five years ago I had information 
from a friend at Paris that the Scots College still 
held out under the sign of “ College Ecossois, 

tue des Fossés, St. Victor, No. 25—Etablissement 
autoris¢ par l'Université —Institut complimen- 
taire des Etudes Classiques, sous la direction de 
MM. A. De la Vigne et Philibert Gomichon — 
Cours de Conferences Preparatoires aux examens 
de Droit. — Enseignement Preparatoire au Bacca- 
laureat des Lettres.” He could learn nothing 
satisfactory as to MSS. now deposited in it, but 
was of opinion there were 


similar to what is called a 


to him something 
for students attending the 


” grinding ” school 
Scotch Universities. 
it which I have read it suffered greatly in its 
former riches and importance at the Revolution 
of 1792. Among other historical transactions 
connected with it, 
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none of any note, — the 
general appearance of the establishment indicating | 


From incidental notices of 


2-4 S. LX. Mar. 31. 60, 


Relics, and are in rentarkably fine preservation. They 
were purchased by Mr. Aitken at the Sale of the 
Effects of the late Mr. Edgar, in 1831. Mr. Edgar. 
who was the representative of the Edgars of Keithock 
and Wedderlie, was Secretary to the Cardinal York 
at the time of his death at Rome, and these articles, 
along with many other valuab'e relics, were be- 
queathed to him by the Cardinal, for the long and 
faithful adherence of the Edgar family to the Stu: arts; 
so that their authenticity is beyond doubt. Suc ch 
unique and genuiee relics of “ Bonnie Prince Charlie” 
are now exceedingly rare and valuable, and it is 
very improbable that such fine specimens will find 
their way into the market again. 
It will be seen, by the folloy wing letter from Mr. Dun- 
can, the painter of ‘ Prince Charles Entering Edin- 
burgh,’ the high opinion he entertained of them; 
and it may be stated that they were introduced by 
the Artist into that celebrated picture. 
“3, Gloucester Place, Edinburgh, 
August 2Ist, 1838. 


7 
= 


My Dear Sir, 

“Tam going to trouble you to use your iuflu- 
ence with the Messrs. Aitken, Jewellers, and would 
be greatly obliged to you and them, if they, through 
you, would lend me the Cardinal de York’s Coat. 

“ Amongst other things, I have lately been going 


“In 1560 Archbishop Beaton retired into France, es- on with Prince Charlie's entry, and have introduced 


a ie wn a 





corted by a detachment of the forces of that nation which | an Old Baron of Bradwardine sort of character, 
were then stationed at Glasgow, taking with him all the | who would become such a Coat well, and in this, 
writings, documents, and plate which pertained to the | and one or two other figures, a hint or view from 
See and University of Glasgow, with every other move- this coat would be of immense benefit. If they will 


able of value which belonged to the Archbishoprick. . . 
He died at Paris on 24th of August, 1603, and left every 
thing he took from Glasgow to the Scots College at Paris, 
and to the Monastery of the Carthusians, to be returned 
to Glasgow so soon as its inhabitants returned to the Mother 
Church.” — Annals of Glasgow, by James Cleland, 1816, 
i, p. 120. 

The mace at present carried before the Uni- 
versity Professor is said to be one of these ancient 
articles above referred to subsequently recovered, 
and through whose influence I do not know; but 
transcripts of charters and other interesting and 


valuable papers have also been obtained by the 


University. 

To N. H. R.’s inquiries for information as to 
‘James II. and the Pretender,” it may be in- 
teresting to peruse the following cutting from a 
Catalogue of Relics sold in Glasgow by public 
auction on 13th December last by Messrs. M“Tear 
& Kempt, and which, besid es, may be worth pre- 
servation in the pages of “N. & Q.”: 

*“JaconiTre Retics. 
100 Scarlet Cloth Coat, Elaborately 
tich Silver-Gilt Embroidery, 
Preservation. 
101 Scarlet vest do. do. do. 
GF These two Lots belonged to, and were — by, 
we Marshall Stuart, afterwards the Cardinal 
York ( Brother to Prince ( Charles Edward Stuart), 
and were worn by him at the Marriage of the 
Dauphin of France to Marie Antoinette. 
102 White Satin Coat, richly Embroidered in Silver Gilt. 
103 Cloth of Gold and Silver Vest. 
GS” These two Lots belonged to “ Prince Charlie.” 
*,* The above four lots are undoubted genuine Jacobite 


Embellished with 
and in very fine 


| 
who was Secretary to Cardinal York. 


allow me to have it for a fortnight or so, I can only 
say, that 1 would pay the worth of it (and I believe 
it to be very valuable) if it received the slightest 
injury through me, and would also, of course, pay 
the expense of the packing box to send it in, &c. | 
know it is asking a great deal, but the truth is, I 
do not know of another specimen of the kind except 
at Glammis Castle. Murray of the Theatre has 
nothing that would do. I have got two Magnificent 
Swords from Clanranald, which belonged to Prince 
Charlie. Will you be so good as let me know, at 
your earliest convenience, whether I am to have the 
aforesaid garments. 

“ (Signed) Tomas Duncax.” 

The above lots brought in the whole the sum 
of 201., but from the quantity of gold and silver 
in their ornamentation, the price was believed to 
be below their intrinsic value. 

About the period before referred to (1831) a 
family of the name of Edgar resided in the North 
Quarter of Glasgow. I am not aware in what 
degree of rel ationsbip they stood to Mr. Edgar, 
At “the 
decease of one of the family a large collection of 
artitles (the foregoing included) which were un- 
derstood to have been sent from Rome, were then, 
as I remember, disposed of by public sale 
Glasgow ; and among them two portraits of Prince 
Charles, oil miniatures, painted on copper, in 
oval ebony frames, were purchased by an ac- 
quaintance of mine, after whose death long since 
they fell into the possession of a country gentle- 
man in the neighbourhood of the city. 

Disposed of at the same sale of the late Mr. 
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Aitken’s stock. (Cutting from Catalogue of 13th 
December, 1859) ; 
108 Native-Gold Coronation Medal of Charles I. 

“ The Coronation Medal of Charles I. struck at 
Edinburgh for his inauguration, June 7, 1663, is 
remarkable as being the only one ever coined of 
Scottish gold, and the first in Britain struck with 
the legend on the edges. Of these Medals, only 
three are known to exist, of which one is in the Mu- 
seum.”—Encyclopedia Britannica. 

“ Very fine gold has been found in the rivers and 
brooks of Scotland, whereof a few Medals were struck 
at the Coronation of King Charles I. of England.”— 
Vide Brook's Naiural History, vol. v. page 143., 


1772. 

“ Another Medal was in the possession of Macin- 
tyre of Steuartfield, Argyleshire. This one is sup- 
posed to be the third.” 

G.N. 





MONSIEUR TASSIES. 
(2™ S. ix. 102.) 

For a series of years, at the end of the last cen- 
tury, the French readings of a Monsieur le Texier 
were among the fashionable amusements of th: 
higher classes. Is Tassies the mis-spelling of 
Texier ? 

Boaden, in his Life of John Philip Kemble, 8vo., 
1825 (vol. i. p. 253.), has left us an interesting 
description of these readings, which I extract : — 

“Le Texier was at this time (1785) attended by a 
very fashionable circle at his house in Lisle Street, Lei- 
cester Square. My younger readers may thank me for 
some description of the place and the performance. The 
whole wore the appearance of an amusement in a private 
house. On ascending the great staircase, you were re- 
ceived in M. le Texier’s library, and from that instant 
you seemed to be so incontestibly in France (as Sterne 
has it) that the very fuel was wood, and burnt upon dogs 
instead of the English grate. You then passed into the 
reading room, and met a dressed and refined party, who 
treated him as their host invariably. His servants 
brought you tea and coffee, in the interval between the 
readings, silently and respectfully. Le Texier, too, him- 
self came into the library at such pauses, and saluted his 
more immediate acquaintance. A small bell announced 
that the readings were about to commence. He was 
usually rather elegant in his dress; his countenance was 
handsome, and his features flexible to every shade of dis- 
crimination. Le Texier sat at a small desk with lights, 
and began the reading immediately upon his entrance. 
He read chiefly Moliere, and the petites pieces of the 
French Theatre; but how he read them as he did, as it 
astonished Voltaire, La Harpe, and Marmontel, so it may 
reasonably excite my lasting wonder. He marked his 
Various characters by his countenance, even before he 
spoke; and shifted from one to the other without the 
slightest difficulty, or possibility of mistake. In Paris 
he had at first even changed the dress of the characters 
rapidly, but still sufficiently: this, to our taste, was pan- 
tomimic and below him. ‘He had that within which 
passeth show,’—a power of seizing all the fleeting indica- 
ons of character, and ‘with a learned spirit of human 
dealing,’ placing them in an instant before you, as dis- 
Unct as individual nature, as various as the great mass of 
Society. He did all this, too, without seeming effort ; it 
Was, in somewhat of a differems acceptation, a play both 
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to him and to his audience. There was no noise; little 
or no action; a wafture of the hands to one side indicated 
the exit of the person. I cannot assign a preference to 
the reading of any one character in the piece: they all 
equally partook of his feeling or his humour. To my 
judgment, he was as true in the delicacy of the timid 
virgin, as in the grossest features of the bourgeois gentil- 
I will venture to say, that no intelligent visitor 


| of Le Texier can think differently of his astonishing 


| individual. 


talents.” 

Comparing this account with the passage in 
Michael Lort’s letter, as quoted by J. Y., your 
readers will agree with me in believing that M 
Tassies and M. le Texier are one and the same 
This fact established, it would be in- 
teresting to know something more about M. le 
Texier. Epwarp F.. Rimpavtt. 


LORD TRACTON. 
(2°¢ S. ix. 26.) 

To open a way to the Querist’s pedigree of 
Lord Tracton. By his mother, Anne Bullen, Lord 
Tracton was of the Bullen, or Boleyn blood, —a 
family, or rather branch of that family, eminent 
for numbering amongst its daughters the queen of 
the Reformation, Anna Bullen (anciently Boleyn), 
and (previously to her elevation) eminent for 


| their high alliances with Lord Hoo, the Duke of 


Norfolk, and the Earl of Ormonde. ‘The branch 
from which Lord Tracton sprung were settled, 


| with diminished fortunes in comparison with their 


former high aspirations, and have remained, at 
Kinsale, a small town (yet famous in history), for 
some centuries, as gentlemen of certainly inde- 
pendent property; and the daughters of the Irish 
branch have intermarried with the Dennises 
(Lord Tracton’s family) ; with the Chapples (con- 
nexions of Lord Grantley’s family). Mrs. Edith 
Chapple, remarkable for personal beauty, was 
sister to my great grandfather, to whom Lord 
Tracton was cousin german. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hayes was niece of Edith Chapple. 

‘The three last daughters of this branch mar- 
ried, viz. Elizabeth, only surviving child of Joseph 
Bullen by his first marriage with Miss Heard, 
first cousin of the late M.P. for Kinsale, mar- 
ried to the late Lieut. John Crosbie Fuller 
Harnett, 27th Regiment, youngest son of Coun- 
sellor Fuller Harnett, a relative of John Crosbie, 
Earl of Glandore. This officer served through 
the Peninsular war. 

Joseph Bullen’s second marriage with the only 
sister of the late Lieut.-General Sir Thomas Ray- 
nell, Bart, K.C.B. (who was himself married to a 
daughter of the first Marquis of Waterford), was 
without issue. 

Susan, Joseph Bullen’s eldest daughter by his 
third marriage with Miss Wakeham, married to 
Noble Johnson, Esq., Rockenham, on the river 


| Lee. 
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Christian, the youngest daughter, married to 
Joseph Martin, Esq., of Windsor Hill, County of 
Cork. 

From the same branch, in a more distant line 
than that of Lord Tracton’s mother, spring the 
Penroses of Woodhill, county of Cork, and Sir 
Charles Wentworth Burdett, Bart., in the female 
line. 

This gives the status and position of Lord 'Trae- 
ton’s family by the mother’s side. I have given 
her nieces and grand nieces en suite with her. 

Lord Tracton’s only sister's descendants, the 
Swift Dennis family, may give his male descent. 

My grandfather, Joseph Bulien, was for some 
time heir in remainder, by Lord Tracton’s will, to 
his estate until after the marriage of his nephew, 
Swift Dennis. 

The late General Sir James Dennis, who was 
distantly related to me, must have been of his 
family. 

It is curious the bull's head is still the crest of 
iny uncle, Thomas Bullen (who, since the decease 
of his brother, Lieut. Joseph Bullen, H.M. 88th 
Regiment, represents the family), as it was that of 
the unfortunate Queen Anna: vide Miss Benger’s 
History of that Queen. Her portraits at Warwick 
Castle and elsewhere bear a resemblance scarcely 
fanciful to present members of my family. 

Joun Crospie Futcer Ilarnerr, 
Late Captain, 2nd W. I. Reg. 


37. Upper Gloucester Street, Dublin. 





Tue Macauray Famuy (2" S. ix. 44. 86.) — 
I suspect that all attempts to connect the late his- 
torian’s family with persons of aristocratic emin- 
ence will prove failures. Without denying that 
there may have been a landed man of the name, I 
must recall all speculators on this subject to the 
well-known fact, that the Macaulays, as a whole, 
were one of a number of tribes dependent on the 
Mackenzies of Kintail, latterly Earls of Seaforth : 
“*hewers of wood and drawers of water,” I have 
heard a Mackenzie call them, but that were per- 
haps too strong aterm. Although an admirer of 
the late baron, I am wicked enough to suspect 
that, if he had had anything illustrious to look 
back to in his Highland pedigree, he would not 
have given quite so unhandsome an account of 
the Scottish mountaineers as he has done—a pic- 
ture which could easily be shown to be more un- 
favourable than truth will warrant. The real 
turning-point of the genealogical history of Lord 
Macaulay was the accident of his aunt falling in 
with and marrying a young English gentleman of 
good position, for thereby was the gate of distinc- 
tion opened to his father, and consequently to 
himself. It is remarkable of his Lordship, that, 
although he represented a Scottish city for several 
years in parliament, his general deportment to- 
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wards Scotland was tnsympathising. I question 


if he ever made the personal acquaintance of 


twelve gentlemen of his large constituency here. 
He shyed his Scottish connexion. 
Puito-Baepoy. 
Edinburgh. 


Exuizanetn Buackwewt, M.D. (2™ S. ix. 78.) 
—As another precedent for the laudable and 
spirited conduct of this lady, I would mention the 
instance of Agnodice, who is thus noticed by 
Hofman in a quotation from Hyginus :— 

“ Agnodice virgo medecinam discere cupiens absciss4 
coma, habitu virili sumpto, se Hierophilo cuidam tradidit 
in disciplinam, & quo probe edocta parturientium mulie- 
rum morbis medebatur, quas sexus sui clam certas facie- 
bat. Tandem a medecis dolentitris, se ad foeminas non 
amplius adminos, in judicium pertracta, quod dicerent 
hunc esse illarum corruptorem, coram Areopagitis tunica 
allevata, se feminam esse ostendit. Tunc Athenienses 
legem emendantes, artem medicam discere mulieribus 
ingenuis permiserunt.” x 


West Derby. 

Lonpow Riots tx 1780: Ligut Horse Vouvy- 
teers (2™ S. ix. 198.)—The services of this regi- 
ment were so highly appreciated by the King and 
the authorities of the City of London, that His 


| Majesty presented the corps with a standard of 





Light Dragoons, and the Common Council re- 
solved on the 19th of June, “That a handsome 
pair of standards, with the city arms, be pre- 
sented to the Light Horse Volunteers, and that 
the Committee of the City lands be directed to 
provide the said standards.” 

These standards were lodged in the Tower in 
1829, and there await the loyal gentlemen of the 
City to be unfurled a third time in defence of 


their country. TRETANE. 
Ronert Seacrave (2™¢ S. ix. 142.) was 


of Clare Hall, Cambridge, B.A. 1714, M.A. 
1718, and took orders in the Church of England. 
Watt enumerates only two works by him. Mr. 
Wilson (History of Dissenting Churches, ii. 559.) 
mentions two others, but seems not to have heard 
of those mentioned by Watt. Of one of the 
works mentioned by Mr. Wilson he gave the date, 
but not the place of publication. Of the other 
he gives neither date nor place of publication. 
We regret that Mr. Sepewick is not more spe- 
cific as to Mr. Seagrave’s various tracts. We 
shall be glad of the title of the hymn-book men- 
tioned by your correspondent, and the dates of 
the various editions. 

Cc. I. & Tuomrson Coorer. 

Cambridge. 


Burtar 1 a Srrrixe Posture (2™ §. ix. 44.)— 
In Clavigero’s History of Mexico is a romantic 
tale of the burial of a ery in this posture; 


and I think other examples will be found in an 
y >. 


[2 S. IX. Mar. 31. ’60, 
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Grus Street AnD Joun Foxe (2"¢ S, ix. 163.) 
— Among the notes upon the history of Grub 
Street here given is the following passage : — “It 
was in Grub Street that John Foxe the Martyro- 
logist wrote his Acts and Monuments.” Now, 
seeing that the Book of Martyrs (as it is more 
commonly called) was published in 1563, and the 
second edition in 1570, the statement thus made 
is directly in contradiction to the following pas- 
sage of the Life of John Foxe (edit. 1841, p. 194.) 
by Mr. Canon Townsend : — 

“ Many letters in the Harleian collection illustrate the 
influence of Foxe at this time. They are addressed to 
him in Grub Street; and must therefore, though no date 
appears on them, have been written after 1572. A letter 
from Foxe to one of his neighbours, who had so built his 
house as to darken Foxe’s windows, is curious as a speci- 
men of religious expostulation, for an injury which pos- 
sibly he could not afford to remedy by law.” 

In the next page Mr. Townsend inserts a letter 
addressed “To the worshipfull and his singular 
good frende Mr. Foxe, dwellinge in Grubb 
Street, this be given with speed, from Oxford.” 
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Botiep (2 S. ix. 28.) —The word Syaa, geval, 
in Exodus (ix. 31.) translated dolled, does not 
occur elsewhere in Hebrew, nor is it found in 
other Shemitic languages; but Andrew Muller 
contends that it is an Egyptian word meaning 
exire (Celsii, Hierob. ii. 283.). Although there is 
extant no authority for such various reading, I 
conceive that this word, idem sonans, may have 
been originally written S933, gevool, meaning end, 


Ss 
terminus, from the same root as lar) jabil, in 


Arabic, meaning thick, large. The word boil or 
bole in English appears, from Tyrwhitt’s Glossary 
to Chaucer, to be from the Anglo-Saxon bollen 
(passive participle of bolge), swollen. There is a 


| general consent amongst the translators that it 


And this is dated, “ From Oxford the xx. of No- | 


vember, 1571 ;” 
proving Mr. Townsend’s assertion, to which it 
stands opposite. Indeed, that biographer does 
not inform us why the letters addressed to Foxe 
in Grub Street, “ must have been written after 
1572.” As far as I can conjecture, that notion 
may have been suggested to him by his imagining 
that Foxe was lodged in the mansion of the Duke 
of Norfolk until that nobleman’s disgrace and 
execution in 1572. But such was not the fact; 
for, though he was sheltered by the Duke for a 
time, he seems long before that date to have had a 
house of his own. Altogether, it appears very 
doubtful when Foxe went to Grub Street, and 
how long he resided there.* 


thus, on the other hand, dis- | 


Joun Goucu Nicuors. | 


B. I. C. will find, in the Memoirs of the Society 
of Grub Street, a good account of the origin and 
progress of the literary notoriety of that street. 
It is a singular work in two volumes, 12mo. 1737. 


G. Orror. | 


_ Tas Music or “Tue Twa Corpies” (2° 8. 
ix. 143.) —It is to be found in Alexander Camp- 
bell's musical work, Albyn’s Anthology ; also in a 
small privately-printed volume of R. Chambers’s, 
Twelve Romantic Scottish Ballads, with the Origi- 
nal Airs arranged for the Pianoforte, 1844. 

Putto-BaLepon. 

Edinburgh. 


{* In our note on Grub Street we stated, on the au- 


thority of Elmes’s London, that “ the name was changed | 


into that of Milton Street from a respectable builder so 
called, who purchased the whole street on a repairing 
lease.” We are assured, however, by a gentleman who 
was present at the meeting when its nomenclature was 
discussed, that it was so named after the great poet, from 
his having resided in the locality. —Ep. ] 


means in this passage in seed. “The small blue 
indented flowers [of flax] produce large globular 
seed-vessels divided within into ten cells, each 
containing a bright slippery elongated seed.” 
(Vecetaste Sunstances, LZ. E. K. p. 8.) 
T. J. Bucktoy. 
Lichfield. 


Cuevauier Gavin (2™ §. ix. 147.) — I was 
personally acquainted with three members of this 
tumily, persons of amiable and independent posi- 
tion: two of them built a chapel, and did other 
good works. The property also went through the 
ordeal of a Chancery suit. Before supplying far- 
ther details, I should like to see that the object 
is legitimate, and not to satisfy a prurient curi- 
osity, which too often prompts the publicity of 
any remarkable details concerning a family to the 
annoyance of its existing members. What right 
has the public to personal matters as to a family, 
whether of Gallini, or Beau Nash, or any other 
private person ? Nasu. 

Adelphi. 


Ontver Cromwetv’s Kniauts, &c. (2"¢ S. viii. 
passim.) — By way of addition to your correspon- 
dents’ communications on this subject, I have 
noted a list of knights made by the Protector 
upon a special occasion, which is to be found 
among the Harl. MSS., where the arms and crests 
are tricked : — 

“ Theis fifteen knights made by Oliver as followeth 
when he dyned at Guildhall, which was 1653: ~— 

“Sir Tho. Vyner, Kt., Lord Mayor; Sir Chr. Pack, 
Kt.; Sir Rob. Tichborne, Kt. ; Sir Rich. Combs (Hertf.) ; 
Sir Edw. Warde (Norff.); Sir Tho. Andrews; Sir Tho. 
Atkin; Sir Tho. Foote; Sir Hen. Ingoldsby, Baronet; 
Sir Rich. Cheverton, Lo. Mayor; Sir Hen. Pickering ; Sir 


| John Barksted (London); Sir John Dethick; Sir James 


Drax (of Woodhall in Yorksh.); Sir Hen. Wright, Baro- 
net (Essex).” 

The second part of the Florus Anglicus, by J. 
D. Gent, contuins (pp. 256, 257.) a list of sixty- 
two persons who were by Cromwell created Peers 
of the land. Cui. Horrer. 








eJe 


Sr Bernarp ve Gomme (2™ S. ix. 221.) — 
In a communication recently received from a gen- 
tleman at the ‘Tower, whom I had asked for infor- 
mation about Sir Bernard, are given extracts from 
the Registry of Burials kept in the Tower chapel. 
Under the year 1685 occur these entries : — 

“Lady Katherine de Gomme, Oct. 19th.” 

“Sir Bernard de Gomme, Surveyor of Ordnance, Nov. 
80th.” . 

The words “ Surveyor of Ordnance” seem to have 
been written in different ink to the rest of the re- 
cord, at a later date. I conclude Sir Bernard 
must have been buried outside the walls of the 
chapel, as his name does not appear among those 
buried inside. No tombstone, tablet, or monu- 
ment can be traced to his memory. 

D. W. S. and I have evidently the same object 
in view, and I hope he may pursue his — 
to our mutual enlightenment. S. R. 

Brompton Barracks. 


Crericar Incumpents (1S. xi.407.;2™S.ix. 8. 
73.)—Mention has been made in “ N. & Q.” of in- 
cumbents who have held their benefices for long 
»eriods, and I have directed my attention particu- 
~~ to ascertain such cases: still I have not met 
with any well-authenticated instance equalling 
that of the Rev. Potter Cole, who died March 24, 
1802, having been vicar of Hawkesbury seventy- 
three years, as stated by your correspondent 
LAMBDA, upon indubitable authority. Think- 
ing it curious, and that it may interest your 
readers, I annex a list of such clergymen holding 
benefices prior to 1800, as are supposed to be now 
living; still it must be borne in mind that it may 
be only approximating rather than perfectly ac- 
curate, and that I may say in the words of Horace, 
Lib. i. On i She 

dum loquimur, fugerit invida 
Etas.’ , 
Names of “ the Rev.,” 


the Incumbents Benefices. 
Joliffe, P.W. - - - - 1791. Poole. 
Oakes, James R.- - - 1792. Tostock. 
Lloyd, G. W. - - - ~ 1793. Gresley. 
Cory, Jas. - - - = ~ 1796. Shereford. 
Fyre, C. Wolff - - - 1796. Hooton-Roberts. 
Guerin, J. - + - + + 1797. Norton-Fitzwarren. 
Bromby, J.H. - - + 1798. Hull. 
Allen, W. - - + - +1799. Narburgh. 
Holden, Jas. R. - - + 1799. Upminster. 


o. 

Richmond, Surrey. 

The Rev. Robert Pointer, who died in 1838, 
and his father Rev. James Pointer, held the en- 
dowed vicarage of Southoe near St. Neots for 
ninety years. 

At the restoration of Southoe church last year, 
a very fine stone to the memory of John de Cl; 
peston, a former rex tor, was broken into fragments, 
which were inserted in the walls near the roof. 


The inscription, mentioned in the Heralds’ Visita- | 


| be established. 
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tion of 1613 as “cut jn stone, very ould,” was as 
legible as if recently executed. See Visitation of 
Huntingdonshire published by the Camden Sox ciety, 
Lond. 1848, 4to. p. 42. Josern Rix, 

St. Neots. 

The late incumbent of Hedenham, sat, 
was presented to that living in ovo and died 
in December, 1858; his immediate pre »deces- 
sor was rector for nearly fifty nl To the 
rectory of Denton, Norfolk, George Sandby, D.D. 
was presented in 1750; he died in 1807, in which 
year William Chester, M.A. was presented; he 
died in 1838 (November), and the present rector, 
William Arundell Bouverie, B.D., was presented 
in 1839. SELRACH. 


Sympatuetic Syartrs (2™ S. viii. 503.; ix. 

72.) — It was in the year 1850 ‘het the om 
of sympathy between snails was discussed at Paris. 
Most people, of course, laughed at the whimsical 
theory. There were, however, real believers in 
the “telegr aphe escargotique.” I myself when at 
Paris heard a not undistinguished savant express 
his full assent to its pessibility. The theory and 
modus operandi were, I believe, as follows. It was 
maintained as a positive fact that the result of 
juxta-location in some of the lower class of ani- 
mals, such as snails, and of these that species 
especially called by ‘the French escargot, was a 
complete sympathy, and a quasi identity of fune- 
tion and movement. If one, ex. g., protruded its 
feelers, the other would immediately do the same. 
This sympathy, moreover, after the two creatures 
had been Kept together for a certain time, would 
not be affected by separation or removal to any 
distance, even to the other side of the Atlantic! 
It would, therefore, only be requisite to arrange a 
preconcerted set of signals, and the telegraph would 
Touch, for instance, the creature's 
head, thereby causing a movement or some kind 
of commotion at that spot ; that might stand for A. 
Touch the tail, and let that stand for B, and so 
on. This being arranged, let any gentleman take 
one of these escargots to New York, leaving the 
other with his correspondent at Paris: the result 


| would be a communication with the Paris Bourse, 


without troubling two great nations to employ 
their Agamemnons and Niagaras, and expending 
enormous wealth and appliances in laying down 
Atlantic cables! Risum teneatis ? 

Joun WItttaMs. 

Arno’s Court. 

Your correspondent will find some account of 
sympathetic snails in Letters on Animal Magnetism, 
by the late Dr. Gregory, professor of chemistry in 
the Edinburgh University. -D. 

Fatconer’s “ Voraces” (2% §. ix. 66.)—I 
would endorse the editor’s assignment of this to 
Chetwood by recording the authority: The British 
Theatre, containing the Lives of the English Dra- 
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matic Poets, §:c., 8v0. 1752. The compiler of this | subject in “N. & Q.,” and it appears strange it 
acknowledges great obligations to Chetwood, and should remain so, as you must have many lawyers 
under his name, besides the usual works ascribed | among your numerous readers—some of whom as 
to him, says “he wrote several pieces of enter- | antiquaries ought to be capable of settling all 
tainment, particularly Faulkner's, Boyle's and doubt concerning it. I believe that no explana- 
Vaughan’s Voyages.” T.owndes only notices the | tion hitherto advanced has any proper bearing on 
Falconer of 1724, leading to the conclusion that the matter; but many years since I received an 
it was then first published. This was, however, explanation which appears satisfactory from a 
the second edition : the first, in my possession, isa gentleman, the author of the History of East and 
goodly octavo, with a frontispiece by Cole, repre- West Looe in Cornwall, who had been bred to 
senting the Indians preparing to burn a prisoner the law, and who also was one of the best anti- 
tied to a tree, printed for W. Chetwood, 1720, quaries of his day. This gentleman chanced to 
marking it as the earliest imitation of Defoe’s | be in a court of law, I think in Westminster Hall, 
Crusoe. The Voyages and Adventures of Capt. when a nobleman made his appearance for the 
Robert Boyle is usually described as an octavo of purpose of executing some legal process; and 
1724. I have that impression of the book, with a when the noble lord was announced to the judge, 
frontispiece by Vandergucht, but it bears on the | the latter proceeded to take his black cap from its 
face of it second edition. When was it originally | case and place it on his head, wearing it so long 
published? And, finally, while upon the subject as the nobleman remained in court. ‘This remark- 
of these fictitious voyages, who wrote The Hermit; able action attracted my friend's notice and led to 
or, the Unparalleled Adventures of Philip QuarW*, inquiry, from which he learnt that the cap was not 
octavo, with a fine frontispiece of the Hermit and a special emblem of death to a culprit; that it 
Beaufidell, Westminster, 1727, also in my library? formed a portion of the full dress of legal function- 
There is a great family resemblance in all the aries: the particular reason for putting it on 
books I have named; but, as the latter has been when the awful sentence is pronounced being, 
the most popular, there seems no reason why | that in performing such a solemn duty, it would 
Chetwood should ignore it as one of his progeny. | be considered unbecoming to show anything short 
J. QO. | of the highest respect, by failing to be clothed in 

Boox or Common Prayer, 1679 (2% S. ix. | the fulness of official dress. ‘The fact of wearing 
197.\—The passage quoted by M. seems to be the hat in Jersey by the jurats is consistent 
in part at least a misprint. As I have it in 1685, with this explanation, although it may also refer 


it reads: to the practice of — the head as a sign 
, in of mourning, as practised in some countries. 
“That it may please Thee to bless and preserve our , a5] Ven 
gracious Queen Mary, Caturtve the Queen Dowager, DEO. 
their Royal Highnesses Mary Princess of Orange, and the Among the various reasons which have been 
Dri ec 7 > « © ° y j 9 . ” . . . 
Princess Anne of Denmark, and all the Royal Family. given for this practice, no allusion had been made 


In the copy quoted by your correspondent, the | to what appears not unlikely to be the true one; 
ae appears to have transposed the words | simply that the judge in assuming to himself the 
Mary and Katherine, and to have substituted | highest function of power, that of taking away 
Mother for Dowager. There is but one difficulty _ life, covers his head in token of then putting on 
connected with this explanation, and it is the re- | the full dignity of the crown, whose representa- 
petition of the blunder in the other prayers for | tive he is. There seems some analogy between 
the Royal Family. this custom and that of the highest powers of the 

With regard to the other point, the confusion | universities, the vice-chancellor and _proctors, 
of dates, I have a volume containing the Old and | remaining covered when seated in Convocation ; 
New Testaments and the Book of Common Prayer. | and perhaps one may add that of the members of 
The Old Testament is dated 1638, the New | the House of Commons remaining covered while 
Testament 1664, and the Prayerbook and Psalms | seated. It is curious that the proctors, when they 
1713. The latter date is no doubt correct; but | “walk” at the conferring of a degree, uncover 
the New Testament is printed on the same paper | their heads as soon as they rise, (at least such is 
and with the same type as the Old. The volume | my recollection) just as members of Parliament 
is throughout uniformly ruled with red lines. do on leaving their seats. VEBNA. 

Tan Senenfe Basen Car had B. vil henson Groom: Hore or Soura Tawron (1" S. v.57.) 
238. 406.: = "132 oo That th . ls Fm of inn —If your correspondent, Mr. E. Davis Pro- 
black cap worn by hadinn ae a Ss peontendt ati ‘e THEROE, will kindly favour me with his address, I 
still undecided. anc Judges apes A Cc we $8 | believe I shall be able to afford him some inform- 

— nee, appears bya recurrence tothe same | ation respecting the Devonshire families in which 

2. oa dba dciieaal ang - - Pee eee 
The authorship of this work was inquired after in he is interested, C. J. Ronixson, Clerk. 
our I* $. y, 372.—Ep. } Sevenoaks. 
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Rapricats 1s Evrorean Lanouacss (2™ S. ix: | ooker, 
| 621. 35.) The latter is limited to that portion of 


63. 113.)— Vans Kennedy (tes. Orig. prine- 
Lang. Asia, etc., 4to., Lond. 1828,) states that 
there are 900 Sanskrit words in the Greek, Latin, 


and Teutonic languages, 265 in Persian, 83 in | 


Zend, and 251 in English. Of these 900 roots 
he allots 339 to the Greek, 319 to the Latin, and 
162 to the German (leaving 80 for the remaining 
Teutonic languages). He says there are 208 
Sanskrit roots in Greek not found in Latin, and 


188 in Latin not to be met with in Greek, and | 


many roots in Latin not in the Teutonic lan- 
guages, and that 43 are found in German and 
not in English, and 138 in English and not in 
German. Perhaps, however, the Sanskrit roots 


in the English language would amount to between | 


300 and 400, which moreover may be discovered 


in composition of several thousand words (4 San- | 


skrit root-verbs alone being found in composi- 
tion of 500 or 600 English words). Indeed, to 
such an extent is this the case, that we can hardly 
utter a sentence which does not contain 2 or 3 
Sanskrit roots; so that most of us might be 
likened to the Bourgeois gentilhomme who had 
been speaking prose all his life without knowing 
it. These Sanskrit roots have come into our 
language in various ways. We have some 
directly, some indirectly through both the Latin 
and Greek, some through only one of those lan- 
guages; others again, through the Persian, the 


Teutonic languages, and the various Celtic dia- | 


lects. The Slavonic languages contain a large 
number of Sanskrit roots ; the Hebrew and Arabic 
very few. The Latin may be reduced to about 
800 or 900 words, from which the whole body of 
the language has been built up. More than half 
of these words may be traced to the Greek, and 
the remainder (after deducting those formed by 
onomatopeia, and a few from the Arabic, Persian, 
Coptic, and the Celtic and Teutonic languages,) 
chiefly to the Sanskrit, Pheenician, and Hebrew. 

R. S. Cuarnock. 

Gray's Inn. 


Eart or Nortuesk's Eritaru (2"¢ S. viii. 495.) 
-—The only memorial to the late Earl of Northesk, 
in St. Paul’s crypt, is as follows : — 

“ Sacred to the Memory of William, 7th Earl of Nor- 
thesk, G.C.B., Admiral of the Red, Rear-Admiral of 
Great Britain, and Third in Command in the glorious 
Victory of Trafalgar. 

“ Born April 10, 1758. 
Died May 28, 1831.” 
ANON. 

Srr Peter Carew (2"¢ S. ix. 143.)—There are 
in the Lambeth Library two MSS. relating to the 
life of Sir Peter Carew. 
“The Life of Sir Peter Carew by John Vowell 
alias Hooker” (Lamb. MSS., 605. 1.), which was 
edited by me in 1857; and the second, “ Part of 
Sir Peter Carew's Life, extracted out of a Dis- 


| course writ by John Hooker, 1575” pens MSS., 


ject of his work. 


The first is entitled, , 
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Sir Peter’s career during which he was connected 
with Ireland. In some few places there may be 
slight verbal differences from the first, as pointed 
out by Auracapasra ; but, as well as I can re- 
collect, they very nearly coincide. I imagine 
that your correspondent quotes from a transcript 
of the latter paper, which I think I have seen in 
the British Museum, although I cannot lay my 
hand on a reference to it. Joun Macreay. 


Hammersmith. 


Fiercuer Famuvy (2% S. ix. 162.)—A fletcher 
is an arrow-maker. Many such persons must 
have come over with the Conqueror ; but as sur- 
names were not then hereditary, the particular 
claim to be descended from any of those men de- 
pends on the amount of testimony the claimant 
can produce. As arrow-making was a trade from 
which many wholly unconnected families would 
derive their surname, one Fletcher being of 
Norman descent would not prove that another 
was. Heralds continually granted arms referring 
to the name of the grantee, as bows to Bowes; 
arrows to Fletcher; deer to Parker, &c.; so that 
the arms prove nothing. No mistake is more 
common than that of supposing that all families 
of the same name had a common ancestor. P. P. 


Otpv Lonpon Bripes (24 S. ix. 119.) — Mr. 
Wu. Sypyvey Gisson has done well to point out 
Mr. Peter Cunningham's mistake about Isenbert, 
“ Master of the Schools at Saintes,” but his “curi- 
ous facts” are well known, or at least ought to 
be, to most intelligent readers—and certainly to 
those of “N. & Q.” 

The Patent Roll of the third year of the reign 
of King John, was printed in the first volume of 
Hearne’s Liber Niger Scaccarii, 8vo., 1771; and 
in the Calendarium Rotulorum Patentium Turri 
Londinensi, edited and published by the Rev. S. 
Ascough, and John Caley, Esq., in 1802. 

King John’s “Letter Missive to the Mayor and 
Citizens of London” has also found its proper place 
in Mr. Richard Thomson's Chronicles of London 
Bridge, 8vo., 1827. It would be an act of injus- 
tice to the learned author of this charming volume 
to suppose, for one moment, that he had neglected 
any available information bearing upon the sub- 
Epwarp F, Ruwpattt. 


Hotspur (2 S, ix. 65.) —I copy what follows 
from a learned paper upon the old heraldry of the 
Percies by Mr. Longstaffe, which is printed in 
the fifteenth Part of Archeologia Eliana, just 
issued : — 

“ Henry de Percy (Hotspur), his son and heir apparent, 
slain 1403: called Henry the Sixth (Chron. Mon. de 
Alnewyke ), and more commonly Harry Hotspur.” “Called 
by the French and Scots, Harre Hatesporre; because, 0 
the silence of unseasonable night, of quiet sleep to others 
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who were at rest, he unweariedly took pains against his tleman, distinguished alike in medicine and in letters, 
enemies as if heating his spurs, which we call Hate- and a more interesting Biography we have seldom read. 
sporre.” “ For while others were given to sleep, he was | But it has another claim to notice. We know no book 
wont to watch over the enemy ” (Knighton, 2696, 2728.) | more pregnant with useful lessons to the younger mem- 
“Henry Hatspur vulgariter nuncupatus” (2 Fordun, | bers of the liberal profession of which Bell was so distin- 
405.). “ For his sharp quickness and speediness at need, | guished an ornament as this graceful tribute to his 
Henry Hottespur he was called indeed” (Peevis). “Quem | memory. It is a book to be read and re-read by medical 
Scotti vocaverunt Hatespur ww innatum sibi probi- students. ‘ 

tatem” (2 Lel. Col. 382.) —Arch. ZEL, vol. iv. N.S. 182. Booxs RECEIVED.-- 


E. H. A. | — Say and Seal. By the Author of “The Wide Wide 
“Tue Sisters’ Tracepy ” (2S. ii. 129.)—This World.” (Bentley.) 


S . : 2 rae " What can better prove the interest to be found in a 
anonymous play was written by Captain Charles | york of fiction than is contained in Mr. Bentley’s own 


» Thruston, R.N., who died in July, 1858. See | announcement, that of the cheap Popular Edition of Say 
an Obituary notice in The Illustrated London News | and Seal, he is now issuing the Twentieth Thousand, and 
of 21st Aug. 1858. R. Ineuas. | of the Library Edition the Fourth! 

The Spectator. By Addison, Steele, &c. Revised Edi- 
j ~ 7 ma a Notes and a Complete Index. Parts 
—. oars eee y | Ito IV. (Routledge. 

THE SHAKSPEARE CONTROVERSY. | It says much for Bien taste of the reading public, 
[The following Letter reached us after our arrange- | that Messrs. Routledge are encouraged to issue a new 
. edition of this great “ well of English undefiled” in Six- 
| penny fortnightly Parts. The whole work, which is not 

Brit. Museum, 26th Mar. 1860. only carefully revised but illustrated with explanatory 

— . . : notes, will be completed in Twenty-one Numbers. This 

Sir F. Madden presents his compliments to the | jg indeed at once good and cheap literature. 
Editor of “N. & Q.” ~The article on the “ Shak- Devonshire Pedigrees recorded in the Heralds’ Visitation 
speare Controversy " is written in a tone of moder- | of 1720, with Additions from the Harieian MSS. and the 
ation which Mr. Collier would do well to imitate ; Rene at = and Pole. By John Tuckett. 
° ° | te ‘art 4 ussell Smith. 
but as in the opinion of Sir F. Madden and his We are glad to see that Mr. Tuckett is encouraged 
friends there are several unfair and even untrue | to proceed with this useful contribution to the Family 
(no doubt unintentionally) statements in it, Sir | History of Devonshire. ‘ 
F. Madden begs to ask whether the pages of “ N. 
& Q.” are open to the Replies of himself and 
friends, or whether it is to be merely a one-sided BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
Apology for Mr. Collier ? } WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Toc B . s , Particulars of Price, &c.,of the following Books to be sent direct to 
Tue Eprror will be glad to insert any proper contra- | the gentleman by whom they are required, and whose name and ad- 


diction or explanation of any unfair or untrue statements | pee si te eohenss apeacey | ‘ = on 
into which he may have fallen in his Article on Tue ‘Royal Ato. ee 
— —_ -eRaw y Srormaap’s Moncmentat Errroirs. 
Suaksreare Controversy of the 24th Instant. Whe- Brypors! eee Livenania. Either edition. Also Vols. VII. and 
¢ ; , +, first edition. 
ther the pages of this Journal would be open generally to | pictvyjncon'’s Wonxs. 19 Vols. 


the Replies of Sir F. Madden and his friends would depend | Battanrrxe's Noverists’ Lisnany. 10 Vols. Also Vol. I. 
- <¥ , Smotterr’s Wor«s, by Moore. 8 Vols. Preferred in boards. 
upon their tone and spirit. The Editor has lately seen | Dopster's Oro Prays. 12 Vols. Last edition. 
: . ; P ° . J. H. Srevenson's Wonks. 3 Vols. 
Replies upon this subject of a kind which he would not | Wonxs or Isaac Prxixoron, Very fine copy. 
: . . Conrcit1a Sacnosancra. 18 Vols. lio. 
have inserted —and if the Replies alluded to are to be | Rires's Hisrony or Ewontse Law. 5 Vole. 


written in a similar spirit he should (in the exercise of the Wanted by C. J. Skeet, 10. King William Street, W.C. 
right which every Editor must necessarily reserve to 
himself) decline to print them. Subject to this right our 
elumns are open to Sir F. Madden. ] Rotices to Correspondents. 

We have been compelled from want of space to postpone several 
articles of great interest. among others a continuation of The Gunpowder 
Plot Papers; and a curious Series of Extracts from Treasury Records, 

- | by Mr. Hart. 
Miscellaneous. Norrs axp Qvrrirs will be published A Noon on Thursday 
- conser ce of next Friday being Good Friday. 
} na Ss a en in t 
NOTES ON BOOKS. | £..sjeantus. Mr. Strong the bookseller emigrated to Australia some 
The Life and Labours of Sir Charles Bell, K.G.H., | oe ™ . _— he tel , 
F.R.S.S. L. & E. By Amedee Pichot, M.D., Author of - Ww. Lah meen Is thanked for the Fotk-lore, which is already 
° - ~ eco ec a ay. . 
Charles the Fifth. (Bentley.) ; sie ; pases 
It i = * J. T.(Gillingham.) Porny's Heraldry has been lately reco mendec 
is strange that the man whose European reputation | py the highest authority we know. 
led the French Professor whom he went to hear, dismiss his S.M. W.P.W. The Tyrconnel hunting at Combmartin is noticed in 
class without a lecture, saying, “ Gentlemen, enough for | our 2nd 8. i. 453. 
to-day ; you have seen Charles Bell” —thatthat Charles | J.L.Cunris. The poor enthusiast was as mad asa March hare. 
Bell the Surgeon, Physiologist, and Artist, should have E.G.L. Inquire of some second-hand bookseller, as so much depends 
be Perea 3 og mquire ¢ 
en laid in his grave for eighteen years before the world | “Pon thecondition of the book. 
received any detai his li | "lwavync, Several articles on the present English branch of the Order 
¥ detailed account of his life and labours. of St. John of Jerusalem appeared are eur lat &, xi. 455.; 2nd &. i. 197. 


They are now recorded by an accomplished French gen- | {;°s0. 400.7 ii 19. 137, 
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preparation an English Translation of the “ LIBER ALBUS” — the White 
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Richard W hittington, rg ”. 
One } 
Publication. 


w necessary. 


6d. 


olume small quarto, | 


London. 


Hall Court, 


THAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is a 
though 1 occurring to literary minds, put blic yy and 
ylent intentions. An immediate ans ne in- 
‘tained, on application to RICH ‘RD. BARRE y J 
I >. LONDON. R. B. is enabled to execute every 
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33. and 4. LUDGATE HILL, 


(ih ZE RGY MUTUAL ASSUR ANC E soc IETY, 
3. Broad Sanctuary, Westminster. 
atrons — The Archbishops of CANTERBURY and YORK 
es — The Bishops of London and Winchester, the Dean of West 
minster, and the Archdeacon of Maidstone. 
l of Reference — The Archbishops, and Bish 
ham and Winchester. 


London, E.C. 


ndon, Dur- 


»ps of I 


m of LONDON 
- M.A 


Chairman of Directors — The Archdeacc 

Deputy Chairman —F. L. WOLLASTON, Es 
The present am unt assure: “i upon life exceeds 3,000, 
The invested capital is upwards of 910,0001, 

The annual income is upwards of 
Clergymen, and the wives, widows, 
and the near ane of clergymen, 
wives of clergymen, rances upon their lives 
in this Society to any “mount not exceeding 5000/. he rates of pre- 
mium are moderate ; there are no proprietors to share in the profits, the 
whole of the surplus capital, assigned every fifth year, being apprte- 

priated to the assured members. 
The next bonus will be in the year 1861. 
Assurances upon life may be made in this Society upon payment of 
reduced annual premiums, viz., upon payment of four-fifths of the 
rat es chargeable, one-fifth remaining in arrear, to be paid off from time 
» time by bonus 
” Prospectus 3 and forms of application for assurances may be obtained 
at the office; or by letter to the Secretary. : 
JOHN HODGSON, M.A., Se. 


s, and daug zhters of clergymen. 
and the near relations of ¢ 








